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DEATH ON THE RAIL. 


THe recent railroad massacres in Vermont, at 


Angola, and near Cincinnati, have, we are glad 
to know, awakened the newspaper press to the | 


necessity of insisting that railroad travel shall be 
rendered safer evermore. The awful Angola 


disaster may have been unavoidable, at least so | 
| basis for a general law ; what sort of regulations 


far as ordinary carefulness and caution are con- 


cerned ; but it is a great mistake to call either of | 
the other horrors by the name of “accident.” | 


While one was outright murder, the other was 
not the less, because of the absence of positive 


proof of criminal culpability, traceable to a sys- | 


tem of insufficient and inadequate supervision 


. . | 
unhappily too prevalent in the management of | 
| their rigid enforcement, we shall achieve, grow- 


American railways. <A clearer case of atrocity 
than that presented by the Vermont slaughter 
we have never seen recorded ; and if its mourn- 
ful results do not lead to the prompt application 
of a merited penalty, it will be useless hereafter 
to dream of any thing like security for human 
life on railroads. 

But, how to secure greater safety? It must not 


be supposed that railway officials are careless of | 


this question. Ordinarily, good judgment, exec- 
utive ability, and practical sense are the qualities 
which distinguish the men who are vested with 
discretion and power in the management of our 
railways. That they are solicitous for the welfare 
and security of passengers, because upon those 
conditions is dependent the prosperity of their 
railroads, can not be doubted. 
of carelessness, or wholly because of want of cau- 
tion, in railway management, that the alarming 


frequency of death on the rail is one of the things | 


which is now receiving the earnest attention of 
the daily press. The single deplorable cause of 
the great majority of these harrowing and dread- 
ful episodes lies in the fact that our railways are 
allowed to engage in a free and unlicensed com- 
petition without sufficient responsibility to spe- 
cial legal enactments for the safety of human life. 

What is wanted, as the only certain remedy for 
a state of things which is growing rapidly worse, 
in proportion to the increase of rivalry between 
railroads, is a radical reform in the methods of 
operating railroads, not less than in the construc- 


Company’s New Building. | é ss ag 
| every railroad company in the United States, 


It is not because | 


tion and repair of track and rolling stock. Such 
a reform is in progress, and has been in progress 
ever since the first railway accident. But it is 
useless to expect that any reform will be thor- 
ough, much less general, until it is first made 
compulsory. Therefore, we urge the passage of 
laws which shall impose new regulations and 
requirements as to the running of trains and the 
| construction of cars. If it is not possible to 
reach the evil by means of congressional action, 
| then we urge a concert of legislation by all the 
| State legislatures, so as to secure for the whole 
/country a uniform railroad law, exacting from 





upon penalty of severe punishment, invariable 
/compliance with such regulations as shall be 


deemed necessary to reduce, in the first place, the | 
possibility of accident ; and in the second place, | 


the terrors resulting from such accident. Let 
us have, at the start, a commission or congress 
composed of eminent jurists, scientists, engineers, 


and mechanics, who shall go to the root of the | 
| matter, and determine, after careful discussion of | 


every proposed reform, what shall be the best 


are needed ; what sort of reforms are imperative. 
Then let the State legislatures adopt the recom- 


mendations of this commission, and incorporate | 
them into such statutes as shall be constitutional 


and consistent with valid theories of vested 
rights. Applying these regulations to the man- 
agement of our railroads, and insisting upon 


ing out of the action we have suggested, a 
thorough and effective reform, whose benefits 
will be not less priceless to railroad companies 


| themselves than to the public at large. 


In whatever is undertaken there must be no 


|half-play work. We are mindful of the diffi- 
‘culty of securing laws which interfere in any 


manner with railroads. We are mindful how 
stoutly railroad companies oppose the passage 
of such laws. 
is a question which involves not only the secu- 
rity of railway passengers, but the welfare of 
railway companies, we can not see wherein it 


would be difficult to induce the latter to accept a | 


salutary, wise, and equitable proposition for the 
universal common good. After all, we think 

public sentiment has been sufficiently excited 
/ and awakened, of late, to remove all ground of 
| merly. Public legislators and wise journalists 
| would never dare to sell themselves in such a cause. 
Now, as tosome of the measures which should 

| be prominent features in such a reform as we 
| have proposed. As has been remarked, we can 
not afford to lose forty or fifty precious lives ev- 

| ery time a rail breaks, a journal becomes heated, 
-a wheel is fractured, or a switch displaced. 
| Here, then, are a few suggestions which we think 
should help to form the basis of @ general reform : 
| 1. Probably one-half of the railroad accidents 
| are caused by breakage of car wheels. To en- 


Yet, assuming as a fact, that this | 


fear on this score which might have existed jfor- | 


| tirely remove this source of disaster, is only @ 
question of cost, and, as economy is really on the 
— side of safety, there ought not to be any 
| difficulty. Experience has shown that those 
| railroads which have adopted six-wheeled trucks 
_ suffer fewer accidents than those which continue 
| to use the old four-wheeled trucks. 
| 2. Nomore wooden passenger cars should be 
constructed, | Wrought-iron cars would cost 
_but little more than first-class wooden cars, 
while they would last far longer, and be worth 
| twice asmuch when worn out. Then, they do 
| not burn in case of accident ; they do not splin- 
'ter; they do not crash into oven-wood; and 
| their general use would save three-fourths of the 
lives now lost by railroad casualties. 

3. Cars should be warmed by steam or hot 
water. The very wickedness of setting up a 
stove where it is in constant danger of being 
overturned, should demand the adoption of other 
modes of heating cars. This part of the subject 
is presented so forcibly by a cotemporary, that 
we can not forbear reproducing the substance of its 
remarks: “But there is an added danger that gives 
recent railroad massacres a pretminence in horror 
| that can hardly be conceived. It is the burning 
of the wreck; the roasting of the mangled ; ihe 
cremation of the dead. The most hideous ca- 
tastrophe in the history of railroading is that 
we have under consideration, but the wonder is 
that many more have not occurred. Thousands 
of frail wooden cars, with frail wooden seats, are 

varried over the hundreds of railroads covering 
this vast country with a net-work, day and night, 

at a speed that will, if they are suddenly stopped 

or leave the track, reduce them to splinters, in- 

flammable as the fagots that burned the martyrs ; 

and in each frail car are stoves often red hot, and 

so thin, and slightly supported at any rate, as to 

break and scatter the burning coals among 
‘the splinters in case of an accident. Then 
| the frail wooden seats serve as fetters for the 
limbs of the passengers while the fire rages and 
devours them. In the days of the stage coach, 
people managed to get about the country in tol- 
‘erable comfort without hot stoves. Indeed, 
aside from the peculiar and frightful danger that 
| they lend to accidents, the railroad stoves are a 
nuisance and abomination. They give the cars a 
horrible atmosphere. The seats nearest them are 
almost untenable on account of the heat, while 

those most remote are nearly as cold as if there 
were no stoves. The opening of the doors, and 
the variable intensity of the fire makes frequent 
and rapid changes in temperature, causing colds 
that test the constitutions of the most robust. 
It would be easy, with the liberal use of furs 
and flannel, robes and blankets, to make passen- 
gers comfortable without fire, on the coldest 
nights. The atmosphere of the cars would cer- 
tainly be less pestilential under this system. If 
stoves must be used, let them be wrought-iron, 
and inclosed in wrought-iron cases, and locked, 
so that though the car were utterly wrecked, the 
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danger of fire from the stove in the debris might 
be avoided. The car-seats, at least, should be of 
wrought-iron, and whole cars might, with advan- 
tage, be made of the same material. The first 
railroad between the east and west equiped 
with wrought-iron cars would command the 
travel.” 

4. We should have new safeguards against flying 
the track, especially on embankments and bridges. 
A New York paper suggests that squared sticks 
of timber, laid upon each side of the track, at 
such points, and firmly bolted there, would pre- 
vent a score of frightful disasters. A thick con- 
crete wall of rough stones, laid in lime and 
cement, rising on each side of the track to a 
height of two or three feet above the rails, would 
be still better. Such timber or walls might add 
one thousand dollars per mile to the average cost 
of railroads. But even were they to cost two 
thousand dollars per mile, this protection to hu- 
man life must be had. 

5. Passenger trains should always be provided 
with breaks which could be instantly and firmly 
applied by a motion of the engineer's foot. Break- 
men can not be relied upon. They have various 
and conflicting duties ; they are driven by storm 
and cold to seek shelter and warmth within the 
cars; and the signals of the engineer to apply 
breaks are often defective or unheard. The en- 
gineer, keeping a good lookout, is naturally first 
to perceive danger, and he should be enabled to 
apply every break on the instant. The seconds, 
at least, required to convey his signals to the 
breakmen, and enable them to comprehend and 
obey those signals, often involve the wreck of the | 
train and the loss of many lives. 

6. The crossing of a bridge, a trestle-work, or 
dangerous embankment, should always be pre- 
ceded by a full stop, and then the train so stop- | 
ping should move forward at slow speed until 
the danger is passed. We also urge that railroad | 
compeafiies should be required to employ faithful 
watchmen to inspect the track, and display sig- | 
nals, in case of danger, at all high bridges and | 
lofty embankments, as well as at all railroad | 
crossings. 

7.. The use of iron rails should be superseded 
as rapidly as possible by steel rails, which are not | 
easily broken or often rendered brittle, and so, | 
giving way in some fatal movement, whirl a | 
whole train, with its precious freight of human | 
life, to destruction. 

These suggestions are exhaustive. But they 
will afford ground for the commencement of a | 
reform which, we are sure, commends itself to 
every body. 











THE BUSINESS OF THE LIFE INSU- 
RANCE COMPANIES, 





From Dr. Tilt’s Elements of Health. 

Tue principle upon which life insurance is 
founded is as safe as it is easy to understand. 
The life of each individual is uncertain as to 
duration, but the average life of a considerable 
number of individuals is subject to fixed laws, so 
that a company is perfectly safe in promising to | 

ya man £100 for the £3 which he may, per- | 

aps, have only once paid, because the company 
know that ninety-nine others will live sufficient- 
ly long to remunerate them for the loss they may 
sustain by an exceptional case. 

With regard to the choice of an office, the in- 
surer is placed between two fires. The old 
offices assail him by anonymous publications, 
wherein doubts are raised relative to the solidity 
of the young offices, which present him with an 





| erers.” 
| were 63 (7 times 9) and 81 (9 times 9). 


elaborate account of improved methods of re- 
duced premiums. 


In one of the pamphlets alluded to, it is fore- 
told that the explosion must come, when, with 
the lapse of years, the superincumbent pressure 
of claims comes to test the stability of the edifice; 
when the duty of paying succeeds, in the course of 
nature, to the first pleasant process of receiving, then 
woe and misery will await the legions of the 
deceived and disappointed. But we have shown 
that this can not be the case, as the insurer will 
be able to watch, by every yearly publication of 
accounts, the state of the society. Alluding to 
those companies who ofter the lowest rates of pre- 
miums possible without compromising the safety of 
the institution, the author of a pamphlet on the 
difficulties of life insurance, has lately said: 
“ Such advertisements speak volumes. ho, we 
would ask, would, open-eyed, venture to place so 
sacred a trust as the future provision of a young 
family, in the hands of a society which sponta- 
neously acknowledged the charge of approach- 
ing so closely to the line which divides security 
from insecurity? Should we be considered in 
possession of our senses were we to risk our 
necks by traveling on a railroad, the engineer of 
which, at the outset of the journey, promised to 
the engine to its extremest speed, with the comforta- 
ble assurance that, however great the pressure 
on the boiler might become, it should be pre- 
served just short of an actual explosion ?” 


This is doubtless forcibly put; but it isa great 
question with competent men, whether the rates 
of life insurance are not set too high, and there- 
fore the security of a life office is not compro- 
mised by asking the lowest premiums hitherto 
demanded. 

—_0 o—__—__ 


HUMAN DECADENCE. 


In an able thesis on death, Dr. Acosta, of Paris, 
discusses the difficulty of determining the com- 
mencement of old age, and says the Greeks re- 
garded the age of 49 (seven times seven, their 
climacteric number) as the culminating point of 
human strength. Another French writer, M. 
Flourens, however, holds that decadence does not 
commence until the 70th year. The Chinese call 
men who have attained that age, “rare birds,” 
and those who reach the 90th year “old loit- 
The two climacteric ages of the Arabs 
The first 
was considered the grand climacteric among the 
ancients, and those who passed it were accus- 
tomed to congratulate each other. Physiologists 
recognise the existence of two sources of strength 
in the constitution; one is called the force in use, 
and the other the reserved force. Doubtless the 
period of decadence bears some relation to the 
period required for full development. Those who 
are long in arriving at the full maturity of their 
powers, as a general rule, are long in losing their 
store of reserved force. Bodily strength may be 
compared to a water-power. uring the period 
of growth, the surplus vitality is used in devel- 
opment, as force is expended in building struct- 
ures to raise the head and fall of water. Through 
the term of middle life, the supply of strength 
greatly exceeds that expended in work, and the 
surplus quietly passes off like unused water over 
the waste weir. When the period of decadence 
arrives, the stream begins to diminish. There 
is no longer a residue of unused force. During 
the day there is no flow of water over the weir, 
and the whole night is required to bring the 
head and flow to its accustomed height. Every 
resource for supply is employed, and care is 
taken to prevent the escape of unusual force. 
Gradually the constitution is enfeebled, but has 
not even power to repair bodily waste. The 
weir crumbles, the leakages are no longer check- 
ed. Slower and slower turns the wheel of life, 
until at last, by some sudden diversion, its 
scanty supply is cut off, and it has forever ceased 
tomove. To guard the weir of life, to prevent 
its sudden destruction by fatal disease, and to 
show how best to repair the damage of constant 
decay is the business of the physician. It is said 
the average length of human life, among civil- 
ized nations, has been greatly increased during 
the last century. 





SPIRIT OF THE INSURANCE PRESS. 


NEW YORK. 


THE Wall Street Underwriter, under the head 
of “Wisconsin Insurance Legislation,” makes 
some timely remarks on insurance legislation in 
the western states, from which we select the 
following, which coincides fully with our own 
views as expressed elsewhere in this number : 


“The surplus capital which finds its way into 
responsible fire offices, is not found, nor is it to 
be expected, among the business circles of young 
states. They are necessarily for some years de- 
pendent upon the capital and skill of the older 
settlements for the indemnity which life and 
property demands from insurance. Such being 
the fact, it would seem to be the suggestion of 
self-interest, not to speak of equity, that legis- 
lation in regard to the fire offices of other states, 
should be characterized by a more liberal spirit 
than is usually noticeable in the younger states. 
What is sauce for their local insurance geese, 
which nibble a sickly existence among them, is 
not at all the seasoning for the stronger birds that 
migrate thither from the east. Western legisla- 
tures, when dealing with eastern insurance cap- 
ital, upon which western communities so largely 
depend, seem disposed to re-enact the folly of 
killing the bird that lays the golden egg. While 
local companies are allowed to organize in the 
loosest possible manner, with merely nominal 
capitals, and to experiment with impunity, the 
operations of solvent eastern offices are hampered 
by vexatious statutes, and subjected to the most 
onerous taxation. 

“An act passed by the Wisconsin legislature, 
April 16, 1867, and entitled ‘An act to regulate in- 
surance companies not incorporated by the State 
of Wisconsin,’ is an illustration of the purblind 
folly of prohibitory legislation on insurance. It 
requires all insurance agents, before transacting 
business in that state, to obtain a certificate of 
authority from the secretary of state, and to 
furnish said secretary with a very full detailed 
statement, under oath, of the company’s princi- 
pal officers, of its assets, liabilities, amount of 
business, losses, receipts, etc., and requiring such 
company to have at least $150,000 ‘in value of 
actual capital in cash,’ or invested in stocks, 
bonds, mortgages, etc. Copies of these state- 
ments are also to be filed in every county where 
there isan agency, and such agents must also 
publish the same in the county papers, and keep 
copies for inspection. These statements of 
course to be renewed annually. 

“When a first class fire or life company has 
entered the State of Wisconsin, to give its peo- 
ple what their local companies can not give them, 
first class insurance, it is mildly asked to pay an 
initiation fee of $500, and 3 per cent. additional 
upon its annual premium receipts in said state. 
The act repeals chapter 190 of the genera: laws 
of 1859, chapter 66 of the general laws of 1862, 
chapters 275 and 287 of the general laws of 1861, 
and chapter 473 of the general laws of 1865. 

“ Several of the eastern offices licensed in Wis- 
consin during the past ten years, have done a 
comparatively limited business, and the present 
rate of state taxation, for the first year at least, 
would amount, probably, in some cases, to 25 or 
30 per cent. of the net earnings. If we should 
suppose an emergency that would withdraw a 
majority of the leading New York offices from 
Wisconsin, its legislature would, no doubt, be only 
too glad to materially reduce, if not virtually 
abolish this disgraceful practice of legislative 
extortion. But because these offices are respon- 
sible, and the legislature irresponsible, mere au- 
thority is made the medium of violating those 
principles of inter-state comity and justice, 
which it was intended to encourage and uphold. 

“Such unfair legislation, originating in a spirit 
of positive selfishness, naturally leads to recipro- 
cal statutes. But cui bono? New York and 
Massachusetts, with numbers of experienced and 
wealthy offices underwriting in a large majority 
of the states, are not likely to hear very soon of 
applications for admission from any Wisconsin 
fire companies. 

“ After all, the men of the west are men from 
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the east, and we do not like to assert that the 
are behind our own legislatures in point of intel- 
ligence or moral principle, but they have been 
influenced by the circumstances in which they 
are placed; they have been misled by unwise 
speculators, who desired to operate in insurance 
without the necessary tools to do the work prop- 
erly. Until money becomes cheap enough, in 
the western states to be loaned at 6 to 7 per cent. 
per annum, it is difficult to see how ample in- 
demnity can be furnished by local companies. 
We admit it is natural that the citizens of 
the west should endeavor to retain their insur- 
ance premiums, to fructify at home amongst 
them, but they can do that without stultifying 
themselves by prohibitory, partial legislation. 
We go for full freedom in insurance throughout 
all the states and territories of the United 
States, without favor or affection any where. Let 
every insurance tub stand on its own bottom, if 
it has good bottom enough to stand on, and let 
it be turned up side down, and every stave and 
hoop be freely examined by proper authority, 
whether it is Penner ste | p se. east or out 
west. A clear stage for all, and no favor to any. 
Nothing short of this is worthy of American 
legislation.” 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

The San Francisco Spirit of the Times, of a re- 
cent date, commenting upon the fact that several 
San Francisco companies had for the previous 
quarter passed their dividends, remarks on the 
subject of fancy dividends as follows: 


In the present condition of affairs, it behooves 
every company to see that it is transacting busi- 
ness upon a right and proper basis. The rates 
now in vogue are ruinously low, and when an 
incendiary stands at the back of so many risks, 
the prudence of retaining on hand a large surplus 
to meet any emergency that may arise, is com- 
mendable, and establishes confidence in the com- 
pany pursuing such a course. The stockholders 
in certain companies which have lately passed 
their dividends should accept the situation with 
good grace. They should see the propriety of it 
and therefore fully indorse the action of the di- 
rectors. Those who purchase insurance stock 
for speculative purposes would feel sore, but what 
of that? The stockholder who has purchased for 
investment argues that as the income becomes 
lighter by reason of low rates, it is better to re- 
tain a sufficient amount on hand to meet an ex- 
traordinary demand, because should such a con- 
tingency arise, and the company in which he is 
interested be enabled to meet all its obligations 
on presentation, the value of the stock must of a 
necessity be increased and he has it in his power 
to realize more than he would have done, had 
the dividend not been passed. But, if, on the 
other hand, the company in which he is interest- 
ed pay with a lavish hand the regular dividend, 
thinking not of the morrow, reduce their surplus, 
and leave themselves bordering on their capital, 
and a demand so heavy comes that it could not 
from the earnings meet it, the fall in the stock 
held by him would be so great, that its value 
never could again be realized by him. There- 
fore, so far as the stockholders in the companies 
in question are concerned, they are in a much 
safer position to-day to realize rom their invest- 
ments, than if their respective companies had 
paid their regular dividends. 

To the stockholder who is interested as an in- 
vestment, it makes no difference whether the 
stock is up or down, so long as the premiums 
come in with such rapidity and such volume as 
to secure a good return; but while the stock- 
holder is thus being taken care of he must recol- 
lect that there is another class whose claims are 
even superior to his, and whose demands, he, as 
a stockholder, is personally responsible for. It is 
needless to say that we allude to those who hold 
policies in the company in which he may be in- 
terested. Paying fancy dividends is one thing, 
and may read well at home and sound well 
abroad, but prompt and legitimate settlements 
with the insured read better and sound better 


than all the rest. The company that pays its 


losses (when there is no fraud connected with 





them) with alacrity and a good grace, can always 
pay dividends to its stockholders when, in 
the judgment of those controlling it, it is good 
policy so to do; and the company having a sur- 
plus on hand, and the nerve to say, “ We will 
not pay a dividend this quarter, but will retain 
that amount in our vaults so as to do a legiti- 
mate business and protect our patrons who have 
placed faith, credit and confidence in us,” need 
not fear that ample custom will not fall in their 
way. There should be more practicability in 
this matter of underwriting. The business of 
insurance is akin to that of Coline. and should 
be conducted with the same scrupulous careful- 
ness, the same business inquiry as to those trans- 
acting business with it; with the same dignity 
and watchfulness, and not resorting to any of 
those Cheap John expedients which so many 
deem necessary to attract attention and secure 
patronage. 

As we said before, the rates of insurance are 
ruinously low, and the customer of an insurance 
company retires in high glee with a policy 
written at one half, or less than what the rates 
were when he insured before. He may think he 
is as safe under such a state of affairs as when the 
schedule of rates were at living figures ; but he is 
mistaken. With cheapness of rates comes an 
increased danger to risks. The question may be 
asked, ‘“ How can that be?” It is easily answer- 
ed: cheapness in rates brings a proportionate 
increase of fraud, villainy and crime; frequent 
conflagration and heavy losses impair the stand- 
ing of any company, or, in other words, weaken 





its surplus, encroach upon its capital, demand 
assessments, produce doubt in its stability, and 
finally a suspension. Of what benefit is that to 
the merchant who thus far has escaped fire, and 
who may be insured in that company at cheap 
rates? He has his policy, without protection, 
and on the very night when his cheap company | 


goes up, his property may burn down, and he | 
become bankrupt. This may seem a highly | 
colored illustration, but if any one thinks it is, 
let him read the history of insurance com- | 
panies for the past three years and see what de- | 
gree of truth there is in it; and the same state of 
things will exist here, and before long, unless 
there is a change in the right direction. 
——_ «oe ——_. } 

| 

DANGER FROM PETROLEUM. 

A nervous gentleman directs the attention of 
the good people of Rochester to the fact that 
their homes are in imminent daily peril. He 
says: 
“It is not an uncommon thing to see the 
freight cars from the West, with their axles and | 
boxes—which are stuffed with cotton waste and | 


oil—on fire, blazing up to the woodwork of the - 


cars, owing to friction and neglect of oiling; 
and these pass every day twenty or thirty of | 
those large wooden tanks through the center of | 
the city, each gy fifty barrels of petroleum, | 
all leaking more or Jess, and the whole wood- | 
work of the cars perfectly saturated with this | 
combustible material ; to which add in the same | 
train half as much more in barrels. Now sup- 
pose one of these cars and tanks to take fire from | 
the axles or other cause, while passing through | 
the city, what would the consequences be? It | 
would be impossible to disconnect them and let 
one burn up alone, from the great flame and 
heat, and the whole train must burn. Or sup- 
ose a collision or running off the track, as is like- 
y to have taken place, especially in the neigh- 
borhood of the depots, where there are so 
many sidings and switches and careless switch- 
men. I ask what would be the result of havin 
two thousand or three thousand barrels of liquid 
Greek fire spilled in any part of the city, all of a 
blaze, running in the streets, gutters and sewers, 
and even houses in some locations; cellars 
would be filled with flames, and the main sewers 
would explode as with nitro-glycerine ; life and 
property would be atstake beyond the reach of 
subjugation; for the more water the more it 
spreads and burns, as from its lightness it floats.” 
Rochester is but one of many towns exposed 
to danger from this cause. Railway companies 
should he compelled to be more thoughtful of 





the public safety. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


PAMPHLETEERING. 
Cuicaaeo, Dec. 21. 
To the Editor of The Spectator : 

Of late there appears to have been a great flow 
of bile, and no inconsiderable waste of brain, to 
say nothing of the cost of carrying on the war, 
among a certain class of contentious agents. “~ . 

Some men were born to fight. They like it 
They would suffer more than purgatorial 
were they forbidden to vaunt the superiority of 
their idea over that held by their neighbor. It 
matters little whether any gain comes to them in 
the contest they fight, because their blood is ever 
up. Now, there can be no possible objection to 
this wordy warfare where the contending forces 
are not disposed to obtrude themselves upon dis- 
interested parties. Brother Chadband ma 
answer the challenge of Elder Stiggins, and their 
friends may go and witness the fight, but they 
have no business to expect the privilege of bruis- 
ing each other on ’Change, nor discuss the dif- 
ference between one and two drops of water in 
your private parlor. 

And we would like to know what right some 
of these insurance gladiators have to force quiet 
uninterested workers to be spectators of their 
mill. 

Of late we have received some most disgraceful 
documents—in some instances anonymous cari- 
catures, burlesques of companies thoroughly 
reliable and highly respectable. We have no 
particular love for these companies—they are our 
rivals; often do they stand in our way—but, 
gentlemen, you exhibit a very naughty spirit. 
Now, if you must goad each other on toward the 
sad fate of certain felines recorded in history, do 
not, we beseech you, compel us to stand by and 
take notes. If you command our presence, we 


| shall look the other way, and whistle “ Yankee 


Doodle” to keep our spirits up, not caring which 


| whips. 





+ —— 


TONTINE. 

Among the earliest forms of life insurance, was 
the Tontine, so called, from Lorenzo Tonti, its 
author, who flourished during the middle of the 
seventeenth century. For some reason the sys- 


| tem, although ene san 5 | popular in Europe, 


has never been practiced to any great extent in 
this country; whether owing to the fact that 
no special effort has been made in this direction, 
or because the habits and tastes of Americans 
are so radically different from those across the 
water, we can not say. 

The Tontine system consists in subscriptions 
to a fund for the benefit of surviving subscribers. 
Those dying early leave the entire amount of 
their payments for the benefit of the more for- 
tunate living, according to the terms agreed on 
when the subscription was made. Of course 


' each subscriber receives a fixed amount of inter- 


est, so that his minimum gains are made known 
to him the moment the contract is entered into. 

One can readily see what would be the chances 
for the scion of a long lived race, in sound health 
and of regular habits, investing largely in early 
life; should no accident or contagion occur, he 
might live to enjoy the contributions of all the 
members of the family, and these dividends would 
prove worthy of mention. A knowledge of the 
magnitude of the business in Europe may be 

ined from consulting the last report of La 

aisse Paternelle, a society in Paris, which shows 
about $20,000,000 subscribed, having paid out in 
twenty years near $15,000,000. 





t# In England, the proportion of murderers 
to the whole population is one in 675,000; in 
Holland, one in 163,000; in the North German 
Bund, one in 100,000; in Austria, one in 77,000; 
in Spain, one in 4,000; and in the Papal States, 
one in 750. 

—_—oso——- 

tS” A total of £425,482,000 has been expended 
out of an authorized capital of £520,522,000 on 
the railways of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
paid up capital, at the close of 1865, stood at 
£455,478, 143. 
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without a single muscle sufficiently developed to 
raise the skin, or give a solitary line of strength 
and beauty. See the wasp-like waists, still fur- 
ther compressed by the abominable French cor- 
sets, with their bands of iron, and draw-strings, 
and hooks of brass. Observe the narrow hips, 
slender necks, and pinched, bony shoulders,where 
they foolishly dare to display them, and the dis- 
gusting powder thrown over them to hide the 
unhealthy, leaden hue of the skin. See the flat 
bosoms—or where some roundness and fullness 
appear—estimate the quantity of wire springs or 
solid cotton bestowed within the dresses to pro- 
duce this feeble imitation of the splendid bust 
that nature bestows upon a healthy, well-devel- 
oped woman, in all countries. As they whirl in 
the mazes of the voluptuous waltz or polka, in 
the arms of their vigorous companions, see the 
spindle shanks their flying dresses display, with 
their weak and slender muscles; or where the 
semblance of healthy muscle is apparent, men- 
tally estimate the cost of those artificial calves to 
their fair owners.” 

This club, which bears a peculiar resemblance 
to those we have read of in Addison’s Spectator, is 
determined to remedy these defects in the human 
form divine. In order to do this, they propose to 
procure exact copies of several of the most famous 
life-sized Greek and Roman statutes of females 
during the time when the physical development 
of woman was considered as a religious duty in 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

Tae subject of physical culture is now occupy- 
ing as much attention as that of education, and 
the school of muscular Christianity is obtaining 
adherents from every quarter. As history is 
said to repeat itself, there is some probability that 
this young republic may emulate the virtues of 
ancient Rome, of which we claim to be the 
modern prototype, especially in that of physical 
culture. Hitherto our philosophers, with that 
dread of luxurious, effeminate habits that history 
and experience have taught them to denounce, 
have feared that we as a people were fast assimi- 
lating in our customs to those of the Lower 
Roman Empire, when affluence induced indolent 
dissipation and extravagance. With the decay 
of the athletic games, and the severe training to 
which the soldiers of ancient Rome were sub- 
jected fell the empire of the Cesars, and, no 
doubt, the gay, dissipated revelers of the Eternal 
City resembled very much our dyspeptic young 
men of ten years ago, who never thought of 
forming themselves into “ base-ball clubs,” or of 
skating, walking, or gymnastic exercises. Those 
were the days when venders of patent medicines 
made princely fortunes; but now, since the new 
school of limb logic and* muscle metaphysics 
has made so many proselytes, they find the busi- 
ness less remunerative. Our physiologists now 
preach the doctrine that between the human | 





mind and human matter there is a close affinity, | Greece and Rome, and carried to the greatest | 


and that the senses are in sympathy with all the | perfection. This is done in order to show the 


functions of the body. Formerly it wasa popular | pseudo-fair 
belief that men of mind like Voltaire and John | i 
Randolph were indebted to their attenuated, | — 

sickly physiques for their transcendent intellects.| ‘Exact copies of some of the most celebrated 
Scholars and literary men were formerly repre- | life-size paintings of the finest conceivable female 
sented as “starvelings,” but the authors of the | forms are also to be obtained by the club. These 
present day belie this unpopular notion by their 
advocacy and practice of physical culture, and in 
their own persons show the benefits of athletic 
exercise, 

We are now suffering from the “disease of 
education,” and our legislators ought to see to it 
that the muscle of the nation is developed, and, 
though the Olympic and the games of the Co- 
liseum may not be thought advisable to resusci- 
tate, yet much could be done in all public insti- 
tutions to rear men and women of athletic frames. 
Among the ancients the state always provided 
for the physical training of the population. In 
fact, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Cesar, and others, 
considered a commonwealth defective in which 
athletic games were neglected. Those were the 
days when diseases were little known ; when age 
was the great infirmity, and death the sole physi- 
cian, simply because the body was kept in a/| 
healthy state, and the blood pure, by judicious | 
daily gymnastics. They were well aware of the | 
fact that the body is nourished, not by what we | 
eat, but by what we digest ; and the corpulently | 
inclined will find that exercise will hasten the 
decay and death of all fatty tissues, and replace 
them with fresh and better material. In the 
young ladies’ seminaries, with which this city 
abounds, mental education is oftentimes carried 
to excess, and every thing is attempted to be 
taught within the bounds of the human under- 
standing, except cookology, spinology, and that 
branch of comparative anatomy which treats of 
boning turkeys and cutting up beefstakes. Now, 
if muscular Christianity were made a part of the 
curriculum at these fashionable seminaries, a cel- 
ebrated divine would cease to recommend that in 
the marriage service the lady should promise to 
love, honor, obey, and consent to be a mother. An 
athletic club in California have taken the initia- 
tive in the question of physical perfection in 
matrimony, and have solemnly bound themselves | 
not to marry any lady the proportions of whose 
form fall short of a certain standard. This is a 
novel idea, and as we are a nation fond of novel- 
ties, such a movement is likely to spread to the 
east ; so our ladies who desire to win husbands, 
had better practice calisthenics than tight lacing. 
Subjoined is their 


WOMAN AS SHE IS: 


“Alas! with what sorrow and shame are we 
c mpelled to view the specimens of tiie American 
woman we there see! See their pale, slight, del- 


AS SHE OUGHT TO BE: 


| members of the club and visitors. Anatomical 


perfections of these statutes and pictures will be 
| placed near by them, where they can be readily 
examined and referred to. The standard devel- 
opment of female form finally adopted will also 
be plainly inscribed on marble tablets in the 
vicinity of this exhibition for comparison, 
measurement and _ illustration. Twenty-six 
inches was the lowest allowable measurement 
| even hinted at.for the waist of any lady. Some 
members insisted upon much higher figures, but 


for the disadvantages under which the existing 
generation of young ladies in this city, already 
marriageable, labor, and the facility with which 


hereafter when desirable, was self-evident. They 
desired to be generous to the ladies, while as 
nearly just to themselves as might be. The 
proper measurement of female arms and legs 


the subject. Therefore the matter was referred 
to a special committee, with instructions to con- 


subject. An elaborate report from them is short- 
ly expected. The exact size that may be estab- 
lished as requisite in a well developed, healthy 
female bust, was also the subject of warm argu- 
ment and lengthy debate. All argued that it 
should be full and handsomely rounded, and 
unanimous that any attempted fraud in produc- 
ing a false appearance of development by arts 
not necessary to enumerate here, though well 
known, we doubt not, to all dressmakers, and, 
we are sorry to add, many of our readers, should 
cause a black mark to be placed against the name 
of any lady guilty of such artifices, and bar her 
forever from being inscribed on the list of “ cligi- 
bles” of the club. The same rule is to apply to 
fictitious and simulated developments of other 
portions of the body. After careful considera- 
tion it was determined not admissable to adopt 
any exact standard of height for eligible females. 
Very tall women, if not actually gigantic, and if 
developed otherwise in proportion, were not con- 
sidered objectionable on that ground for such 
members of the club as might prefer them, as 
a number of them are themselves quite tall. 





cate fingers. Observe the small, weak arms,| Against all short women, however, a great 


| are to be placed where they will be open at all | 
| times to the inspection and examination of the | 


| plates of the most finished and perfect descrip- | 
| tion necessary to fully illustrate and explain the | 


it was agreed that some allowance must be made | 


the requirements of the rule could be raised | 


gave rise to considerable debate, the members not | 
being thoroughly posted as yet on this branch of | 


sult medical men and the best authorities on the | 


| amount of prejudice was evinced, as on all hands 
it was agreed that their marriages might lead to 
a still further deterioration of the human race. 
On all hands it was agreed that no member of 
the club should ever be at liberty to marry any 
woman, no matter what her physical health and 
perfections might be, whose head, when standing 
in low-heeled slippers, did not fairly come up to 
his heart. A variety of standards of physical 
Seen corresponding with the various 
| allowable heights, will probably be adopted, and 
| the authorities for each stated in marginal notes 
| accompanying the regulations. The amount of 





physical power and actual muscular development 
and agility requisite in women of the different 
sizes and standards agreed upon, will also be 
| carefully considered and reported upon for adop- 
| tion. Thus, how often a lady shall be able to 
| put up a fifty-six pound weight; how long she 
| shall be able to sustain her own weight by her 
| hands; how far she shall be able to swing herself 
| on the horizontal ladder, skipping one, two or 
| three rounds; how far and how high she shall be 
| able to jump, with or without the spring-board, 
_and standing or with the customary run; the 
necessary degree or proficiency in the dumb-bell 
'and Indian club exercise; and whether or not 
| 
| 
| 
| 


zampillaerostation shall be insisted on, and the 
degree of endurance and acquirement in the art 
of swimming, are all to be accurately determined, 
and we are assured a high standard in each case 
will be adopted. Thus it will be seen that every 
thing will be so exactly determined, and so clearly 
| established that no ignorance of the requirements 
| need exist among the candidates for the honor 
| and happiness of marriage with a member of the 
_club. One of the most important of these rules 
| to be adopted, is that which makes the candidate 
pledge her word that she is perfectly willing, and 
indeed desirous of becoming the mother of and 
rearing at least seven children. Many members 
| insisted upon this number being placed as high 
as eight or nine, and some insisted upon a will- 
ingness to assume the paternity and care of 
| twelve or even more, at the option of the pro- 
posed husband, being stated in the rule. But 
the majority carried the day and seven children 
was adopted as the lowest admissible number, 
with strict pledges as to the willingness of the 
candidate to forswear all pleasures of society, 
incompatible with the care and attention neces- 
sary to their proper care and education. It may 
here be asked how these gentlemen are, with due 
regard to propriety, to ascertain the exact meas- 
urement of these respective developments of the 
| physical frames of female candidates? The mat- 
| ter is not so difficult as those unacquainted with 
the subject might imagine. Exact investigations 
in anatomy and physiology have settled that 
by the measurement of certain portions of the 
body and limbs alwavs freely exposed in society, 
the bases are obtained of certain very simple cal- 
| culations by means of which the exact size of 
nearly every other portion of the body may very 
accurately be arrived at, without any ocular or 
actual inspection and measurement. Examples 
will occur to every reader. This fact alone ob- 
| viates nearly the whole of the difficulties which 
| arise at first sight.” 
| An accomplished wife is, no doubt, a great 
| desideratum ; but the youth of the present gen- 
| eration think with Plato, that “she is but acrip- 
| ple, who, cultivating her mind alone, suffers her 
| body to languish through inactivity and sloth.” 
| Females of the wealthy classes are subject toa 
| variety of complaints unknown among women 
| in the humbler walks of life ; they consequently 
| have more need of calisthenics and gymnasiums 
|than those whose occupations gives them suffi- 
cient physical exercise. It is astonishing what 
| cures can be wrought by it; the celebrated phy- 
sician Hoffman cured idiotism by exercise, and 
those of a despondent phlegmatic nature can of- 
| ten only be aroused by active motion that sends 
their sluggish blood coursing through their dis- 
| eased system. 
| The advance in the last ten years of the science 
| of physical culture is something quite remarka- 
| ble, because exercise is more insisted upon by 
' medical men than during any other period of the 
| public. In all the public schools of New York, 
| calisthenics form a part of education, and in 
every ward school a teacher for this branch is em- 
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loyed. This is also particularly the case in the 
arge young ladies’ schools and colleges through- 
out the country, and at the educational establish- 
ments of Oberlin, Antioch, and Dr. Dio Lewis, 
near Boston, and Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
calisthenics forms an important feature in the 
educational course. As yet the fashionable 
female schools, or to use amore courteous euphe- 
mism, “‘ the young ladies’ seminaries” of our cities 
are sadly deficient in giving proper training to 
their pupils. This deficiency is, no doubt, due to 
the lack of necessary room, as rents are costly 
and suitable apartments very scarce. Even the 
ventilation in some of the fashionable seminaries 
is positively bad and sadly behind the age. 

After all, these academies for physical culture 
are luxuries to be alone enjoyed by the wealthy, 
and the vast majority of our population must 
take exercise in walking and skating, and the 
use of dumb-bells or Indian clubs at their houses. 
The furore for pugilism has its effect in help- 
ing physical culture among the lower classes. 
Though prize fighting per se can not be recom- 
mended, yet the same training a pugilist under- 
goes brings the minor virtues of temperance and 
chastity into play, and, if the disgusting exhibi- 
tion of the ring were refrained from, and boxing 
merely indulged in as a healthful, manly sport, 
pugilism would become a great promoter of 
muscle. During the war there was a revival of 
fencing, which is still kept up. This is an exer- 
cise that has fallen into desuetude with the aban- 
donment of the sword by civilians, and is no 
longer considered as an essential accomplishment 
fora gentleman. Most of our young men, how- 
ever, are fond of the pomp and circumstance of 
military life, and as they all aspire to be officers, 
a knowledge of the sword exercise is indispensi- 
ble; so “fencing” in this country may be revived 
in all its pristine glory. 

————— +-@___—_—. 
IMPERIAL STREET IMPROVEMENTS IN 


PARIS. 





Tue streets of the large cities are a standing 
disgrace to inventors. Whereas we have im- 
proved our houses and our furniture, and sur- 
rounded ourselves with a luxury our ancestors 
never dreamed of, we are compelled to walk, 
the minute we descend from our elegant houses, 
on the same mud and stone that Adam walked 
on. We grow every half a century more cleanly 
about our persons and our dress; the tanners, to 
put the engineers to shame, have invented shiny 
patent leather, and still, when we step from our 
doorsteps we go floundering and plunging 
through the same mud and slush the patriarchs 
did, in the days when bare feet was the rule and 
sandals a luxury. At Paris, the Macadam no 
longer finds many friends to defend it, and the 
stone roads are too noisy. So the dry asphaltum 
has at last been adopted in principle as the 
“roadway of the future.” They appear to be 
incapable of finding any thing better than that. 
It is being laid down now in every direction, and 
any one may learn how it is done by looking a 
moment at the process. 

The bituminous stone is found in certain local- 
ities in great abundance; it is brought to Paris, 
ground to powder, heated to a temperature close 
on to melting, carried to the place to be used in 
a cart with an iron bed, and with a cloth thrown 
over it to maintain the heat. Then from the 
cart it is taken in wheelbarrows, still hot and 
smoking, and wheeled and dumped out to a 
depth of three inches on the bed which has been 
prepared for it, and which bed is composed of 
wet gravel and plaster. The brown powder is 
then rolled smooth by a hot hand roller about 
two feet in diameter, filled with burning coke. 
From three to four inches in thickness when 
turned out of the wheelbarrows, it is reduced by 
the hot roller, when finished, to an inch and a 
half. The roller is eighteen inches wide, and as 
it only takes four inches of the edge of the pow- 
der each time, it may be said to require four or 
five passages of the roller to make the shell of 
asphaltum complete. 

This beautiful roadway is continuous, of 
course, from and to the end of the street, and 
is as smooth and regular as a floor. The sun 





softens it enough in the few hot days of summer 
to receive a slight imprint from heavy objects. 
In winter, especially on sleety days, sand is con- 
stantly thrown on it to prevent slipping. It is 
cheaper than the other kinds of ms especially 
in the item of repair. The sharp corks of 
horse shoes are injurious to it, as they are, in 
fact to all roads; but there isa tax on corks at 
Paris, so as to limit the nnmber, and but few 
horses are therefore corked. The difficulty with 
this roadway in Chicago would be the heavy 
freezing weather and the thaw, and the corks, 
which are so universal, on horses’ shoes. But 
then, the asphaltum might be laid down on wood 
or iron, and horses’ corks might be taxed. 

In several streets the authorities are trying the 
experiment of putting down asphaltum on seven 
feet of the edges of the roadway, leaving the 
middle in Macadam. The object of this is to 
give to carriages smooth running ground when 
the Macadam is muddy, and also to facilitate the 
work of the men charged with the cleaning of 
the street. The corporation had already tried 
in the same way a combination of stone sideways 
and Macadam middles. 

The melted asphaltum is still exclusively used 
for pavements, with an underbedding of gravel 
and wet plaster mixed. There is no necessity for 
any thing better. 

One of the marvels of M. Hausmann’s sys- 
tem of decoration is his success in transplanting 
trees. Twenty-five thousand trees have been 


planted on the new boulevards and squares | 


within twelve years, and these trees, which are 
mostly sycamore, horse-chestnut and elm, and 
vary in age from fifteen to seventy-five years, 
cost about $25 each. But this is not all their 
expense. Around them, for a diameter of six 
feet, is placed a handsome iron grating in sec- 
tions, on which people walk, and by this means 
the packing of the earth around the tree is 
avoided, and a means is afforded of not only 
catching rain, but of irrigating the roots. The 
trees are mostly planted in the pavements. It is 
rare that one dies. 


——__*fe—__——_ 


that she was sacrificed by the Browns in order 
that they might obtain the amount of the life 
insurance, and that their brief residence in 
Canaan was merely to carry out this nefarious 
purpose.” 

FURTHER PARTICULARS. 

From the Hartford Post, Dec. 18. 


A few days ago we gave the particulars of the 
case of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Brown, of Canaan, 
who have presented a claim to the Travelers’ In- 
surance Company of this city, for the $5,000 
insurance on the life of the child, which they 
claimed was theirs, which they said had been 
burned to death. The company were not satis- 
fied with the action of the coroner's jury in exon- 
erating the parties, and the remains, which were 
buried in West Granby, were exhumed the other 
day, and a post-mortem examination was made, 
resulting in the discovery of certain marks upon 
the back of the head, which indicated death from 
blows, rather than by fire. It was at once de- 
termined to arrest the Browns if they could be 
found. Search was made for them, and finally 
Officer Cowles found them in Granby, and 
brought them to this on Monday night. 
Yesterday morning J. G. Batterson, Esq., visited 
the prisoners at the police station. The man was 
inclined to stand on his dignity, and would not 
answer questions. He is a hard specimen, about 
34 vears of age. When he saw the party going 
to his wife’s cell, he called out to her to keep her 
mouth shut. The woman was more communica- 
tive, but we are requested not to make public 
what she said at present. She says she is the 
second wife of Brown, and that the child is his 
by his first wife. She isthe divorced wife of one 

aeder, who lives in this city. There are cir- 
cumstances which lead to the belief that the girl 
was stolen from the depot in Toledo, Ohio, and 
taken to Canaan, where her life was insured, and 
that afterward the man beat her brains out, and 
then set fire to the house, hoping by this means 
| to conceal his crime, and obtain the insurance of 
| $5,000 on her life. Further particulars may be 
| expected in a day or two. 

The Hartford Press says: Neither of the par- 
ties has a good reputation. Brown used to keep 








SUSPECTED ARSON TO SECURE LIFE | 4 \ow house of prostitution on Kilbourn street, 


INSURANCE. 


A TELEGRAM from Hudson, N.Y., Dec. 18, gives 
the following account of the recent horrible affair 
near that place, wherein a man and wife are 
suspected of arson to secure life insurance : 

“A mysterious and exciting affair is being de- 
veloped in this county. Last week a tenant 
house was destroyed by fire, and a girl of 12 
years of age burned to death. From some sus- 
picious circumstances the reputed father and 
mother of the child—a Mr. and Mrs. Brown — 
were urrested on a charge of arson and murder 
in setting fire to the house and causing the death 
of the girl. But they were discharged by the 
coroner's jury. It is stated that the parents had 
a life policy of $5,000 on the deceased in the 
Travelers’ Accidental Insurance Company, of 
Hartford. It was a three months’ policy, 
taken out about the time the family took up 
their residence in Canaan, and had but twelve 
days to run when the insured lost her life. The 
parents applied to the company for the amount 
of the policy, when circumstances aroused the 
suspicions of the officers that all was not right. 
They caused the body to be disinterred, and an 
examination was instituted, when marks of vio- 
lence were plainly traced on the back of the 
child’s head. An officer of the company imme- 
diately proceeded to Canaan, and made a 
thorough examination of the premises where the 
disaster occurred, and the developments served 
to strengthen the suspicion that foul play had 
been used, and that Mr. and Mrs. Brown had been 
guilty of a terrible crime. The officer tele- 
graphed to Connecticut to have the suspected 
parties arrested, and on yesterday he came to 
this city, and took out the requisite papers to 


obtain a requisition from Gov. Fenton, for the. 


custody of the prisoners. It is moreover report- 
ed that the child was not a daughter of the 
Browns, but was abducted by them from Ohio 
some time ago. There is a deep-seated suspicion 


| in this city, and the woman was with him here 
under the name of Josephine Fox. She was at 

/one time the wife of one Vaeder, in Hartland. 

| She is well known in Granby, Hartland, and this 

city. They are to be held in custody until the 

| arrival of officers from New York. 

>e 


(@” Many curious circumstances have been 
| related of the West India hurricane. It is said in 
| Hughes’ History of Barbadoes that a woman in 
attempting to go from her dwelling-house to an 
out-house on the estate where she resided, was 
taken up by a whirlwind and carried through 
the air toa very great distance, where she was 
found many hours afterward. Usually a very 
great quantity of electric matter displays itselfin 
tropical hurricanes. In August, 1775, as well as 
in 1831, it covered the ground with broad plashes. 
It often kills trees in passing off from the earth 
to the clouds above, and during the most violent 
part of the hurricane of August, 1831, electric 
sparks were given off from the body of a negro 
who was in the garden of Codrington College, 
Barbadoes, to the great terror of another n 
who was his companion. But, notwithstanding 
the interesting incidents and, remarkable phe- 
nomena which often accompany hurricanes, the 
hurricanes themselves are often forgotten ina 
very few years, and sometimes even sweep over 
the West India seas without the knowledge of the 
inhabitants of the adjacent islands. A hurricane 
was traced from the neighborhood of St. Thomas, 
Sept. 29, 1830, which was very disastrous to ship- 
ping, but is scarcely remembered now, and was 
forgotten ten years afterward by the English offi- 
cers at the time stationed at Bermuda, near 
which it passed. 

{a A violent tornado occurred a few days 
ago, in Barnwell, 8. C., leveling fences, trees and 
shutters. A very curious feature of the hurri- 
cane was that cotton left standing in the fields 
was spun outa yard or more in length, and much 
of it twisted as though by human hands. 
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OURSELVES. 


THE want of a high toned insurance journal is 
our only excuse for undertaking the publication 
of Tue Spectator. At the very outset we de- 
sire it to be understood that we shall depend for 
our support solely upon the earnestness which 
shall characterize every thing that we shall un- 
dertake to do. If a bold, vigorous and indepen- 
dent policy shall commend us to patronage, then 
Tae SPeEcTATOR will have achieved all that we 
wish it should achieve. 

We have counted the cost and considered the 
difficulty which lie before us. 
our programme to enter the lists against exist- 


It is no part of 
ing insurance journals. If they are prosperous 
we shall rejoice. If in their existence a want is 
satisfied, we, too, are satisfied. 
new and hitherto untrodden course, we shall aim 


But, taking a 


to discuss measures and questions relating to in- 
surance in an earnest and sincere desire to deal 
We 
shall expose villainy wherever it exists, careless 
of the warfare which such exposure shall invite. 
We shall defend the legitimate against the ille- 
gitimate. We shall denounce whatever shall 


justly always, harshly when necessary. 


tend to the debasement of the insurance cause, 
whether it arise within or without the insurance 
field. We shall endeavor to point out salutary 
reforms, whether it be in the interest of insurers 
or insured. Thus we hope to establish an in- 
surance journal which shall exist solely upon the 
strength of honesty, independence, dignity and 
usefulness. 

Our plan contemplates the publication of the 
freshest insurance news from every quarter; 
reports of insurance cases in the courts; and 
changes in insurance practice, with original 
essays and editorials on such questions and 
measures of insurance reform as shal] be dictated 
by the progress of events. If we shall devote a 
part of our space to subjects not relating, even 
indirectly, to insurance, we shall expect that 
our readers will not have occasion to regret the 
presence of an occasional article addressed to 
their entertainment. 








WE send the first number of our publication 
to a large number of agents and other persons, 
for whose benefit Tae SpecTatTor has been es- 
tablished—confident that the promise afforded at 
the outset of a bold, vigorous, high-toned, practi- 
cal, and above all else, independent, review of 


t 





insurance interests will meet with a hearty and 
unanimous response of approval. We hope that 
all who thus receive this first number will at 
once add their names to the subscription list. 
Subscriptions in all cases are payable in ad- 
vance. 








THE PUBLIC AND INCREASED RATES 
OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


Tue very much increased rates of fire insur- 
ance, as compared with those in force eighteen 
months or even a year ago, have caused wide 
spread and general dissatisfaction among a large 
class of insurers, It is natural enough that 
people should feel dissatisfied when increased ex- 
penses attend decreased business and consequent 
decreased income; but it does not always occur 
to the uninitiated that decreasing business in- 
creases fires, and consequently, insurance losses. 

The inflation of business during the war, the 
great success that attended all classes of manu- 
facturing and merchandising, the ease with 
which money, in large sums, was made in all 
legitimate and some illegitimate branches of bus- 


iness, rendered it an unprofitable and unfortu- | 


nate event to burn out, even when fully insured. 
Hence, fires were not frequent ; the business and 
income of insurance companies were large ; com- 
petition consequently became great, and resulted 
in the reduction of rates to a figure that was 
never before known in the business. 

We remember well that, two or three years ago, 
rates were forty cents, and, in some cases, thir- 
ty-five cents on stocks of merchandise, which 
are now one hundred or one hundred and twenty- 
five cents, and we think we are right when we 
assert that even at those rates the assured used 
to travel the rounds and seek five cents better in 
some office greedy enough for business. Dis- 
satisfaction with rates existed then nearly as 
much as now, and the lowest bidder too often got 
the risk, regardless of the responsibility of the 
companies he represented, or his own standing and 
reputation asan underwriter. But a change came 
with the close of the war. There were no more 
shoddy contracts, no more shoes to be made with 
brown paper soles, no musty hay, no damaged 
oats and corn, no miserable hard bread, no un- 
marketable pork and beef wanted by army con- 
tractors. Greenbacks were not to be had for one 
quarter their value any longer. So all branches 
of trade were affected, and risks began to burn. 
Disaster followed disaster. Manufacturing estab- 
lishments were burned all over the country, and 
the best stores and business palaces were not ex- 
empt. Companies began to lose. Some failed 
and went out bankrupt; others went into liquida- 
tion and tried to save a little for their stock- 
holders, but rates continued down to the unpre- 
cedentedly low figure they had reached, while ex- 
penses were more than doubled, tu say nothing 
of the government tax. 

As an illustration of the state of affairs in our 
own city of Chicago, we append the losses by 
fire for a few years, taken from the Fire Mar- 
shal’s report: 1861, $167,410.00; 1862, $225,- 
700.00; 1863, 298,180.00; 1864, $589,933.00; 
1865, $1,222,036.00; 1866, $2,388,313.00. 

The good, old, reliable ifisurance companies, 
of experience, committed a great error in permit- 
ting their rates to go down to the figure they did. 
They should have kept a steady hand at fair 
rates, and husbanded their resources, and gained 





great strength. The result would have been that 
the ambitious ones would have had such a load, 
when the disastrous time came, that they would 
have been out of existence, and stockholders and 
assured would have learned a lesson that would 
not be forgotten in this generation, while the 
spasmodic advance would not have had to be re- 
sorted to by companies that never joined in the 
reckless gambling. 

But the general result was that it became nec- 
essary to take some action to perpetuate the good 
companies and indemnify the policy holders. 
This was done in the “last ditch.” So great had 
become the demoralization of the business, that 
agents could hardly be controled, and it was 
found that in concert of action, on the part of the 
companies, lay the only road that promised a safe 
and comparatively speedy exit from a dangerous 
position. 


Some companies, before any concert of action 
was resorted to, made efforts to get a fair and 
reasonable increase, but without success. Some 
agents and companies we know of in Chicago 
set their price as low as they dared, but their 
business was swept away from them by some 
lower bidder. The insured were not prepared 
for any increase of rates, no matter how mod- 
erate, and, blindly assisted by the many adven- 
turous companies and agents, forced good un- 
derwriters and companies, with a national board 
of underwriters and local boards throughout 
the country, to adopting rates very largely in- 
creased. Hence the dissatisfaction of insurers, 
and the cry against combinations. 


Since the establishment of better rates, many 
concerns have started up all over the country, to 
take advantage of two things: One is to get 
money by taking risks below established rates ; 
the other, to work upon the sympathy of insur- 
ers, by declaring themselves opposed to boards, 
or combinations. A few have let go the sub- 
stance and grasped at the shadow, but recent de- 
velopments have so exposed the utter worthless- 
ness and fungus condition of such catchpen- 
nies, that this plan of breaking up boards and 
combinations has been abandoned, and the solid 
and thinking property holders more fully appre- 
ciate the true condition of affairs, and give their 
support to the solid and honorable institutions 
which have carried them over the bridge in 
safety, trusting to time. There never was a 
period in the history of insurance, when Mr. 
Tigg Montague did not occasionally appear and 
disappear, as circumstances favored or discoy- 
ered his swindling tricks. 

We think a word of advice to both property 
owners and companies would not be out of the 
way just about this time, and, though young as 
insurance journalists, we venture to give it. 

To the property owners we would say, have 
a little patience, and this matter will very soon 
regulate itself. The law of supply and demand, to 
a great extent, regulates insurance, like all other 
business. As soon asthe good companies find 
themselves in smooth water again, able to make 
a fair dividend, (and every one must admit they 
should), and add a little yearly to their surplus, 
rates will be reduced by them. We should not 
be surprised if many concessions were made be- 
fore a year. There is no intention or desire on 
the part of good companies to extort from the 
people. Such an attempt would surely fail in 
1868. The public can rest assured that the na- 
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tional board would not have held together as 
long as it, has for maintaining good rates, if the 
companies did not feel that in those advanced 
rates lay their only hope of success and ability 
to indemnify you. They dare not compete for 
business at lower rates now. They have been 
too near the brink of the precipice, and know its 
depth from the fate of those who were forced 
over. Every risk you give to the butterfly com- 
panies will so much defer the day when rates 
will be reduced, for you are taking from the in- 
come of the standard companies, who would be 
as glad to be able to reduce rates as you would to 
have them. Every risk you give to a street 
broker, drummer, or solicitor, instead of taking 
it direct to the regular agent of a company, at 
his office, is ten per cent. (a good dividend) out 
of the profits of the company, and must so far 
defer the reduction. Discourage bogus institu- 
tions and do your insurance business in a legiti- 
mate way only, and you will do more to bring 
about what you desire than by getting worthless 
policies under the hallucination that you are 
breaking up the board and reducing the rates. 


To good companies we would say, avoid spas- 
modic reductions and increase of rates. Get fair 
rates always, and when they go down to a figure 
that your experience knows must result in loss, 
stand from under, and bide your time. J¢ is sure 
to come. Discriminate closely in the class of men 
you insure, and in doing this you must discrimi- 
nate closely in the class of agents you select to 
represent you. The unpopularity of any agent 
who is uncompromising in the proper transaction 
of his business, the rate he asks, the landmarks of 
underwriters, and the risks he accepts, is only 
temporary. He rarely gains the respect and con- 
fidence of the class of men it is your interest to 
insure, and discourages those upon which money 
is always lost. Make no demand for certain 
amounts of business, for as surely as it is illegiti- 
mately forced, must it end in disaster. 








ENLIGHTENED LEGISLATION ON THE 
SUBJECT OF INSURANCE. 





Ir is one of the deplorable results of a system 
of politics wherein personal fitness and practical 
ability are rarely made the tests of qualifica- 
tion for office, that enlightened legislation is the 
exception rather than the rule. But we must 
take things as we find them, and, reflecting on 
the ignorant prejudiced attempts at legislation 
in relation to insurance generally in nearly all 
the states, and especially in the western states, 
we can not resist the conviction that the law 
concerning insurance must remain in a very 
crude and unsatisfactory condition until the in- 
surance companies, uniting together, agree upon 
some plan of enforcing legislative attention to 
these matters and securing the passage of just 
laws for the preservation and protection of in- 
surers and insured. What is wanted is intelli- 
gent legislation. We do not want laws, which 
avoiding one extreme shall occupy the other ex- 
treme. Aslaws affixing unjust taxes and licenses, 
and imposing unwise requirements defeat the pos- 
sibility of competition, by destroying induce- 
ment to such competition in the formation of new 
companies, so do laws which do not prescribe 
wholesome conditions to the organization of those 
companies leave the public at the mercy of 
guerilla corporations banded together for the pur- 





pose of alluring unwary patrons by low rates. 
Leave the field open for the investment of capi- 
tal, thus encouraging competition, but require 
new companies to give the same sort of security 
for the performance of their obligations that is 
required from banks, should be the starting point 
of all legislation. Insurance companies are to 
a marked degree, not only public necessities, but 
charitable in character. Especially is this true 
of life insurance companies, as witness the fact, 
cited from the late annual report of the execu- 
tive committee of the national chamber of 
life insurance, that they are now distributing 
in the United States more than six millions of 
dollars a year, mostly to widows and orphans. 
Surely the misery and suffering thus averted 
should enter into the calculations of enlightened 
statesmanship — should count for something! 
Then give us protection from the operations of 
guerillacompanies, but away with your taxes and 
your licenses, gentleman legislators. The state 
gains little from these iniquitous revenues, and 
that little can be easily spared. Free trade in 
insurance is what we want. 








INCENDIARISM. 


THERE is no insurance in which incendiarism, 
directly or indirectly, does not form a principal 
feature in the risk assumed, as well as in the rate 
of premium paid. The underwriter can no more 
forget the dangers and possibilities of incendi- 
arism than he can forget that fire is a destruct- 
ive agent. Of all crimes known to the law, in- 
cenliarism most successfully baffles justice, and 
of all the fraudulent agencies employed against 
insurance companies, incendiarism is the least 
liable to discovery and the most certain of re- 
ward. 


Incendiarism is of several kinds: 


1. That which is resorted to by the thief, who 
expects, in the confusion of an extensive confla- 
gration, to plunder; 

2. That which is the result of hatred or re- 
venge against the owner or occupant of the 
premises ; 

3. That which is instigated by an expectation 
to sell for cash, on a falling market, to the in- 
surance companies ; 

4. That which is invited and encouraged by 
the weakness of insurance companies in taking 
risks far exceeding in amount the value of the 
property insured. 

There is, however, in incendiarism, a degree of 
criminality which renders it, under all circum- 
stances, one of the most atrocious crimes, and it 
is a common occurrence that the incendiary be- 
comes, as the result of his crime, responsible for 
death in its most horrible form. 


There is no crime more cowardly than that of 
incendiarism ; it is, in fact, the coward’s pecu- 
liar agent. The thief who would be a highway- 
man or burglar, had he the courage, or a mur- 
derer, if not afraid of periling his own life, nat- 
urally turns to incendiarism as a crime promis- 
ing all the rewards, but none of the dangers 
of these other deeds of shame. To the man 
whose soul is filled with a spirit of revenge for 
real or imaginary wrongs, yet who dares not face 
the object of his hate, the incendiary’s cowardly 
means of destruction, and the incendiary’s im- 
munity from detection, will always suggest 
themselves, Destructive, overwhelming and 





ruinous as incendiarism often proves to be, pow- 
erful as it is as an agent of vengeance, it is a re- 
markable fact that in this country, the torch, 
when applied to avenge private wrong, is not of 
very frequent occurrence. Men have learned 
better since the days when the English weavers 
burned down every mill in which a loom or 
spindle was used; and men who have been in- 
jured by the rich or wealthy, find better means 
of redressing their wrongs than firing dwellings 
and factories, or destroying property. 


Incendiarism, as an auxiliary to robbery, is a 
crime of very old date, and one prosecuted with 
great success. The thief who wishes to rob a 
particular store or premises, but is prevented 
from Coing so by ordinary means, resorts to fire. 
It does not always follow that he fires the prem- 
ises he wishes to rob; it may be that for exten- 
sive robbery, an extensive conflagration, cov- 
ering a number of houses in the neighborhood, 
will answer fully as well, if not better, in pro- 
ducing that confusion, and that relaxation of 
vigilance, under which the thief prosecutes his 
trade by the light of the blazing edifice to which 
the attention of all is specially directed. But 
it frequently occurs that stores are fired to cover 
up previous robbery of the premises; and that 
these robberies are as often committed by in- 
mates of the establishment as by professional 
outsiders. It was a most conscientious thief 
who thought he justified the confidence of his 
employer by setting fire to the premises he had 
robbed of its valuables, in order, as he said, that 
the insurance companies would foot the whole 
bill. Against this kind of incendiarism it is 
most difficult to guard. The confidential em- 
ployees of an establishment first rob and then 
fire the premises, and the owner honestly makes 
claim for the insurance. He is not a party to 
the crime that has been committed, is ignorant 
of it, and he demands his insurance without hesi- 
tation. Nevertheless, the fraud upon the insur- 
ance company is just as great. The thief and 
incendiary may have covered his tracks so skill- 
fully as to defy discovery, but nevertheless the 
fact that the insurance companies have been 
virtually robbed is not the less true. 


The incendiary who fires his own premises to 
make a sale to the insurance company is gen- 
erally about as mean a thief asis known. Asa 
general thing, these men have all the low cunning 
and dishonest impulses that suggest the crime, 
but they lack that executive tact which is re- 
quired to carry the crime into detail, and that 
effrontery which is so essential after the fire has 
taken place. There are but few of these men 
who can pass successfully through the ordeal of 
skillful scrutiny, and in large cities, where the 
means of investigation are at hand and can be 
promptly employed, the crime of incendiarism 
for insurance can not be successful. In smaller 
towns and villages, it is the remote cause of 
nearly all the large fires. We say remote cause, 
because such fires rarely, if ever, break out in 
insured premises; they commence in uninsured 
houses, from which the wind naturally carries 
the fire to those premises which are insured, and 
to save which is an impossibility. This kind of 
incendiarism seeks to divert suspicion, and shut 
out investigation, by being the unavoidable vic- 
tim of a fire originating in distinct and sepa- 
rate premises; but the skillful fire warden, who 
promptly attends to his business, can generally 
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trace the work of an incendiary seeking insur- 
ance, no matter if he lights the fire a block 
away from his own premises. 


The other and last description of incendiarism 
which we will notice, is that which insurance 
companies invite and encourage, when they issue 
to ignorant persons policies of assurance in sums 
exceeding the value of their property. There 
is far more ignorance among the _ people 
upon insurance, than is supposed. Nine men 
out of ten, outside of exclusively business cir- 
cles, when they pay a premium upon a given 
sum of insurance, accept the policy as a sort of 
religious promise on the part of the company, 
in case of fire, (to pay the sum named therein.) 
Consequently, when an insurance company, with 
the means of knowing, by actual survey, the 
value of the property insured, accepts the pre- 
mium, and ata high rate, upon a valuation far 
in excess of the real one, that insurance compa- 
ny offers to the ignorance and the interest of the 
party a temptation to fire his premises, even if 
to do sv involves a loss of other property twenty 
times greater than his own. It is true that this 


| company that would seek to swell its receipts by 
| fictitious and deceiving inducements to arson 
| ought to be excluded, if not by law, at least by 
public opinion, from the insurance business. 


Incendiarism in large cities is not so success- 
ful as elsewhere. A fire must be more than 
| ordinarily rapid that will destroy a building be- 
fore the police, the firemen, or the fire inspector 
reaches the premises. To the eyes of these, 
| there is very little question as to the presence 
of incendiarism or not. Proof of incendiarism 
may not be possible, but no company whose 
| policies have been issued honestly, accepting 
| honest premiums, upon honest valuations, after 
| honest surveys, need ever fear of losing char- 
}acter or standing by a refusal to pay a loss 
tainted with incendiarism; in fact, companies 
doing that kind of business, have very few of 
such losses to adjust, that class of insured 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| being able to get better terms and better condi- | 


| tions and better promises elsewhere. 

| 

| While there can be no escape from the risks 
against incendiarism, there is much that can be 


done to reduce these risks. If insurance com- 


kind of insurance does not profit the incendiary | panies would all refuse to insure those whose 


insured, but it is calculated to do much harm, | applications are shrouded with probable incen- | 


| 


and may entail serious loss upon other innocent | diarism, and would refuse to insure those who | 





parties. No man can tell where a fire, once 
begun, will end; and, as the criminality of the 
incendiary is as extensive as the loss resulting 
from his crime, no matter what may have been 
his original intentions, so the criminality of the 
insurance company that tempts him with a glit- 
tering, though it be a false promise, of great 


themselves, of good character, are neighbored by 


| the dangerous, there would be an increase of 


|in the consciousness of full insurance, never | 


'haye an anxious thought or troubled moment, 
| because of any liability to fire. While this 


| would not arrest incendiarism, it would take 


vigilance upon the part of the public, who now, | 


safe to be trusted for fifteen days (which is the 
average of time the company would be without 
information on the monthly plan of reporting). 
His pride is hurt, his usefulness impaired, and his 
remaining business ambition naturally turns to 
increasing his own commissions by reporting all 
the risks he can to be decided upon and accepted 
by the company, instead of by him. 


We have examined some of the forms of daily 
reports, and must certainly say that we think it 
impossible for an agent doing business in a city 
like Chicago, to answer all the interrogations 
there put. Even if he had the time, it would be 
very difficult to get the information, and it would 
hardly pay an agent to employ a competent per- 
son to get at all the points to fill a blank in full. 
If it is impossible to fill those blanks, they 
should be modified and made so simple that an 
agent can fill them without much inconvenience ; 
for if he can not answer all the questions, it is 
| natural that he should omit an occasional one 
| that he could answer. 





| Companies should select none but good under- 
writers and good men for agents, and this done, 
they should trust much to their good judgment 
and honesty. 

Constant and detailed criticism is a dangerous 
thing if ever omitted after it has been fully initi- 
ated. 

We believe the best road to success in the 
agency business is to make a good agent feel as 
much as possible that the weight is on his shoul- 
| ders, and that the company looks to him for his 
| proportionate amount of the profits, leaving him, 


profit, is just as extensive as the evils wrought | away much of the immunity which the crime | if he isa good, prudent, and experienced man, to 


by his acts. As incendiarism is in many respects 
a most revolting crime, the whole energies of 
legitimate insurance should be directed to its 
repression, and to an exclusion of all tempta- 
tions to its commission. 

Looking at insurance as the general protection 
which the public have against incendiarism and, 
in fact, the only practical one against the losses 
resulting from that crime, the public have a right 
to demand and insist that any system of insur- 


rance which offers temptations and invites larce- | 
ny, and which retains the ill-gotten premium, | 
but avoids the payment of the loss on account of | 
its criminality, should be excluded from legiti- 
mate insurance and be branded with its proper | 


title —“ proposals for arson.” 


There should in fact be no premium, no mat- 
ter how great, that should be considered adequate 


to a risk, when there is the slightest liability to | 
incendiarism. This liability to incendiarism is | 
| anxiety to perform it, with the attention that | 
should be given to plans to secure good and | 


not merely in isolated cases, but it will be de- 
tected by any insurance officer versed in the busi- 
ness, There is a badge of incendiarism in every 
application for insurance by those of bad and 
dishonest character, or by those whose property 
is endangered by proximity to that of thieves or 
persons heavily insured; by all who seek insur- 
ance upon an over valuation; by all those 
whose business is on the decline, and who, in 
case of full insurance would make money by 
being burned out; by all persons, who, having 
been doing business without insurance in times 
of depression, seek insurance; by all those who 
are threatened by mobs, or have had quarrels 
with strikers, or other discontented persons. In- 
deed, there is no case of insurance in which the 
risk of incendiarism does not exist; it is the one 
tisk which is universal in fire insurance, and any 


| now enjoys. 


| 
| 
| 








THE DAILY REPORT SYSTEM IN FIRE 
INSURANCE. 


monthly abstracts or reports. As the system is 
comparatively new, we have taken considerable 
trouble to ascertain from the best and most intel- 
ligent agents how they regard it, and what, in 
their opinion, is its effect on the moral and gen- 
| eral tone of the business. 

Some do not like the system. They say it is a 
| daily burden, imposed in an entirely unnecessary 


| way; a sort of nightmare that haunts them all | 


day ; an imperative, useless performance, taking 
up much valuable time, and interfering, by the 


profitable business, 

Others state that they like it; that it relieves 
them, to a great extent, of responsibility that 
would otherwise rest on them until the end of the 
month at least. They argue: “The risk soon 
reaches the company, and if they do not like it, 
they can very soon so inform us; if they don’t 


themselves ; it is now simply our business to take 
risks and submit them to the opinion of our 
superiors.” 

Herein we think lies the great danger and evil 
of this system. It must and does to a great ex- 
tent demoralize an agent, if he feels that he is 
simply a solicitor, or sub-agent; that his opinion 
or judgment is not considered by the company 





| Some companies doing a fire business have | 
adopted the plan of requiring daily reports of | 
risks taken, and of action of agents affecting risks | 
already on the books, instead of the old plan of | 


want to trust us for a month, they can decide for | 


| do his best, after full instructions of the views 
and wishes of the company have been given 
| him. 





MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


| 
| Every applicant for life insurance, before be- 
ing accepted at the home office, must be exam- 
ined and recommended by an accredited ex- 
aminer of the company to which such applica- 
tion is made. Every such examination involves 
and implies a two fold duty on the part of the 
examiner : 


First, it is his duty to protect the company, by 
which he is employed and paid, from granting 
policies on undesirable and unsafe risks; and to 
this end he is hound, by every principle of integ- 
rity and honor, to act fully up to his convictions 
in every case presented for his examination. He 
| is expected to act as a vigilant and watchful sen- 
tinel, standing between the anxious solicitor, on 
the one hand, and the company’s interests and 
safety on the other. 

The examiner must, therefore, act indepen- 
dently, and in order to do this, his appointment 
should be made or sanctioned by the authorities 
at the home office, or by the general agent, and 
should not be, to any extent. dependent upon the 
| favor or approval of the local agent, or solicitor, 
whose only remuneration consists of stated com- 
| missions on accepted risks. Too often is it the 
case, that the examiner recommends risks against 
the promptings of his better judgment, being 
stimulated thereto by the hint that his material 
interests may possibly be unfavorably affected 
by the opposite course. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at, when the agent has the appointing and 
revoking power. After having assiduously 
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worked up an applicant who has every outward 
appearance of being in vigorous health, he may 
well be pardoned for feeling somewhat annoyed 
at having his labor go for nothing, because the 
little “mitral valve” fails to perform its work 
efficiently ; or because, perchance, the applicant’s 
mother died of phthisis, or his father at present 
studies nature through the grated windows of an 
insane asylum; andif it happen that the power 
of appointment and removal be lodged in the 
hands of the agent, it would be by no means sur- 
prising if the rising cloud of removal should 
sometimes obscure the perceptions of the exam- 
iner. No examiner worth having would retain 
his appointment for one moment on any such 
degrading terms. He should insist on being 
recognized as an officer of the company, inde- 
pendent in, and responsible for the management 
of his department, subject always to instant dis- 
missal for incompetence, heedlessness or negli- 
gence, but never for caution and faithfulness in 
the performance of his duties. On no other 
basis than this can medical examinations be val- 
uable and reliable, or, to any great extent, pro- 
tective of the company’s interests; and on no 
other basis than this can the company depend 
on having its examinations made with manly and 
independent fidelity. 

But, in the second place, while the medical 
examiner's first Cuty is to protect his company, 
he should, at the same time, remember that the 
applicant has “ rights which he is bound to re- 
spect.” Every applicant needlessly rejected, sus- 
tains a grievous and palpable injury, not only 
for the present, but for all time to come. 


This is a point to which attention has not 
heretofore been sufficiently drawn. Every man 
who presents himself as an applicant for life 
insurance, does so with a presumably high and 
noble motive—that of providing for those de- 
pendent upon him, after he shall have passed 
away. Without some adequate reason, some 
obstacle, grave in its nature, and probably per- 
manent in its effects, the examiner is hardly 
warranted in irrevocably rejecting the applicant, 
and placing upon him the mark of unsoundness. 
He may, indeed, in many instances, postpone, 
when he may not, with propriety, uncondition- 
ally reject. For the evil stops not here, it being 
almost certain that, in nine cases out of ten, the 
rejected applicant will straightway make appli- 
cation to some other company, which applica- 
tion is almost sure to be rejected, bearing, as it 
must, the broad seal of condemnation wrongfully 
placed there by the former examiner. Taking 
the mildest view of the case, an uncalled for re- 
jection is nothing less than a material injury to 
the rejected party, and may sometimes prove the 
source of incalculable suffering to an afflicted 
and destitute family. We are, therefore, war- 
ranted in uttering a word of caution on this point. 


Finally, let it always be borne in mind that the 
business of pronouncing upon men’s fitness or 
unfitness for life insurance is not a mere pas- 
time, an empty formality, a sort of red tape 
arrangement to be gotten over as lightly as pos- 
sible ; but a seriously responsible matter, involv- 
ing the safety and stability of companies, the 
rights and privileges of applicants, and, to no 
small extent, the personal standing and position, 
not only of the examiner, but of each mem- 
ber of the medical profession. Every medical 
examiner who fully understands this, will be 





sure to act independently — gathering credit to 
himself, and increasing the power and influence 
of his profession. 








WE notice that some of the cheap insurance 
companies, of recent origin in this city, are ex- 
hibiting unmistakeable signals of distress, which 
portend their early dissolution. Competi- 
tion in the field of insurance is one of the 
things for which Tue Spectator intends to 
battle right vigorously ; but when we say com- 
petition, we mean a healthful, honest sort of com- 
petition, based upon the same safeguards to the 
insured as are required from the older and richer 
companies, organized under rigorous laws in 
the Eastern States. Fifty years of experience in 
the older States have demonstrated precisely what 
kind of protection is necessary to secure stability 
in the insurance business, and the increasing 
stringency of the finances already warns us of the 
impending danger to those corporations which 
have not profited by that experience. With a 
tight money market comes depression in trade ; 
then follows, as surely as destruction follows in 
the wake of the desolating whirlwind, the carni- 
val of the fire-fiend, an era of frequent incendia- 
rism and the attendant horrorsofarson. At such 
times weak companies can not breast the storm. 
They must go under. The butterfly creations of 
scheming adventurers will dissipate at the very 
approach of financial disaster. Hence it follows, 
that those companies which, taking advantage of 
the deplorably imperfect insurance laws of some 
of the Western States, are cutting under the rates 
which, the older companies have learned from 
the severest experience, are essential elements of 
safety in these days of almost universal shrinkage 
of values, and employing every expedient to ex- 
tend the business of their rickety concerns, are 
slowly but surely drawing down upon themselves 
ruin, repudiation and bankruptcy. We hear of 
companies whose capital, hardly one twentieth 
of the amount which they have undertaken to 
insure, is composed almost wholly of unimproved 
worthless lands! Ard yet such companies, be- 
cause, forsooth, they have been able to paya 
few slight losses, are to-day parading in the 
daily newspapers the receipts of indemnity for 
those losses as proofs of stability. 








THERE is probably no land on earth where 
fortune is so fickle, or where successful achieve- 
ment so surely follows patient toil, as this land 
of ours. On every hand are men who have in- 
herited or accumulated wealth, chiefly the latter, 
who have suffered shipwreck and lost all, and 
yet who walk hopefully into the future with 
brave hearts, believing that more lies in store for 
them than is buried in the past. Not unfre- 
quently are half a dozen fortunes made and lost 
ere the summer and harvest of middle manhood 
is reached ; that period when the hand is firmest, 
the intellectual faculties keenest, and the judg- 
ment fully ripe. 

Foreigners coming to this country are impres- 
sed with the ingenuity, energy and persistence of 
American men. Their individuality is unmis- 
takeable. They ask for no precedents. The 
business followed by the father and his ancestors 
is not of the slightest consequence in deciding the 
destiny of the son. He chooses his own course, 
follows the bent of his inclination, consults his 
taste. He knows that judges, senators and prince- 





ly merchants were not to the manor born ; but 
they came up through tribulation, fought over 
every inch of the ground, and the highway is 
open for him And so, dismayed by no difficulty, 
he goes forward in the battle of life, believing 
that, as his chance is as good as any, he shall win 
in the end. And this patient heroic pluck is often 
grand and sublime. 

In other countries labor is not so honorable as 
here. So, when a competence is secured, retire- 
ment follows, business is abandoned and accumu- 
lationsinvested. Here labor is honorable, and as 
it is heaven's condition of peace and contentment, 
men still go on giving reins to their ambition, 
looking for larger success, too often, alas! by 
some financial reverse to be buried in the ruin of 
the enterprise they have built. 

Now, because of the splendid chances for suc- 
cess open to all, and the possibilities of ultimate 
loss, life insurance becomes a practical necessity. 
To the young man it secures the prize when 
the race is begun. All through the perilous years 
it protects and shields the interests dearer than 
life. Coming, as we all must at last, to the river 
so deep, the valley so dark, the hour that sepa- 
rates us from those we have loved and lived for, 
it makes our life a certain success to them if to no 
others. 








We are making arrangements to furnish to 
our readers original essays on the theory and 
practice of fire and life insurance, by the most 
eminent insurance writers in the country. Thus 
we hope to present to our subscribers a series of 
papers devoted to the practical discussion of in- 
surance questions and insurance reforms, which, 
running through the year, will alone be worth 
ten times the subscription price of the Tar 
Spectator. These articles will be copy righted, 
and, paying liberally for them, we shall stoutly 
resist their publication elsewhere. So that 
agents who wish to be instructed and profited by 
the views of men whose writings are received 
every where as standard authority in matters 
pertaining to insurance will have to subscribe 
for Toe SPECTATOR. 

We are making arrangements also to secure 
early and prompt reports of the latest decisions 
in insurance cases in all the States. This, too, 
will be an invaluable feature of Taz Spectator. 

In other departments as well, we intend to be 
without a rival. 








Tue effort of the Executive Committee of the 
National Chamber of Life Insurance, to obtain 
a correct detailed statement of the extent of the 
life insurance business in the United States, is a 
step towards the concentration of the interests 
involved therein, which can not result otherwise 
than advantageously, not only to life companies, 
but also to the patrons of life companies. We 
hope to see, within a few years, growing out of 
this movement, a combination of effort, which 
shall bring new and old companies together upon 
a common platform, based on a community of 
interest, elevating all to a full realization of the 
dignity of their profession. Insurance is as ne- 
cessary and vital to the convenience and security 
of society, as is our banking system, It affects 
and involves mighty interests. It gives man 
that essential repose and hopefulness of mind, 
without which human effort would be valueless. 
It is the great conserver of whole communi- 
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ties. It makes it impossible for a man to be 
robbed of all the fruit of a life of toil in an hour 
of disaster. A great principle, a sublime provi- 
sion ! 

It is, indeed, astonishing that a great majority 
of the people have little, if any, knowledge of 
the insurance business, its extent, its workings, 
and its principles. How to remove this igno- 
rance is an inquiry which should receive early 
and prompt attention. We believe that no plan 
would be so effective as a systematic compilation 
and regular publication of an insurance census, 
showing the number of policies in force, amount 
insured, capital invested in the business, assets, 
liabilities, etc. The insurance reports published 
annually in New York and Massachusetts are 
an example of what can be effected by a union 
of interests for the compilation of national re- 
ports. Inform the public how the business is 
growing, and the public will soon acquire a more 
enlightened comprehension of its magnitude and 
importance. Who will respond to this sugges- 
tion of a national insurance census ? 








Ir will be one of the principal purposes of 
Tae SPEcTATOR to devote aconsiderable portion 
of each number to the publication of letters from 
correspondents. Agents every where are earn- 
estly invited to codperate with us in this respect, 
in so far as they shall be able to communicate 
novel, practical views on all questions relating to 
insurance practiceandreform. News of any kind 
which shall be of interest to insurance readers 
will also be especially acceptable. If we shall 
thus be able, every month, to present one, two, 
or three columns of brief, concise, practical com- 
munications from earnest, thoughtful workers in 
the insurance business, we shall be satisfied that 
this part of our programme embraces one of the 
most important and valuable features of Tux 
SPECTATOR. 








WE send the first number of Tue Spectator 
to all agents and canvassers whose address we 
can obtain, confident that they will subscribe at 
once. Our advertising space is limited. We ex- 
pect to be sustained as a subscription paper. We 
shall, under no extremity, yield to the temptation 
of publishing an advertising sheet. We are 
making arrangements with the leading life and 
fire underwriters of the country to furnish brief 
original essays on all subjects connected with in- 
surance. Every agent and solicitor will have an 
interest in these articles. Gentlemen, give us 
your support. With it we shall make this paper 
not only a permanent pecuniary success, but a 
valuable journal for the profession. 








Ir a letter-writer from Lima, Peru, is to be be- 
lieved, there isa region forty leagues from that 
city, called the valley of Juaca, where the 
climate “ restores consumptive persons to health 
as certainly as night follows day.” No other 
medicine is required except the pure air of the 
valley. Hundreds of persons are said to go from 

-all parts of Peru yearly to be cured of this ter- 
rible disease, and although the writer anticipates 
that medical men “ will smile at the idea of con- 
sumption being curable,” he still avers that every 
invalid—excepting only those in the last stage of 
the malady—returns physically sound after a 
residence in Juaca of from one two years. 
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LOSSES ON THE LAKES. 


THe Board of Underwriters, at Buffalo, are 
now busy making up the report of marine losses 
for the past season, and shortly after the ist of 
January it will be published. The report, it is 
asserted, will show that the ship-owners have had 
a very hard time of it this year, the total and 
partial losses being greater than usual. The 
total losses will exceed in number considerably 
those of any year since 1860. In Lake Superior, 
this year, the loss has been nothing compared 
with past years, but in Michigan it has been 
heavy, around the Straits unusually so, and in 
Huron and Erie very severe. A number of the 
vessels reported as total losses are new, having 
run but one or two seasons, and the board will, 
we are told, issue their protest against the build- 


| ing of cheap vessels, and sacrificing life and prop- 


erty unnecessarily and inhumanly. The largest 
vessels on the lakes have been very fortunate. It 
was feared in the short seas, and with the neces- 
sity of rapid working, which so often occurs, 
they would prove a failure, but, on the contrary, 
they have been very successful. A larger num- 
ber of cargoes of grain have been lost this year 
than usual, and the marine companies generally 
have suffered severe losses. None of them ap- 
pear to be affected thereby. The underwriters 
will call the attention of mspectors to the large 
number of old and worn out vessels on the lakes, 
and demand a close adherence to the rules. 

A newspaper in Milwaukee gives a detailed 
enumeration of all the disasters which have hap- 
pened on the lakes during the year 1867, from 
which we clip the following summary : 

The disasters of a serious nature, reported dur- 


| ing the season, foot up five hundred and seventy- 
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four, as follows: 

January 2; February 2; March 7; April 19; 
May 60; June 28; July 32; August 54; Septem- 
ber 93; October 62; November 186 ; December 
29. Total 574. 

In addition to the above, three hundred and 
eighty-nine vessels suffered light damage from 
collisions and the effect of gales, distributed 
through the months as follows: 

April 15; May 65; June 35; July 26; August 
29; September 60; October 48; November 100; 
December 11. Total 389. 

The following summary gives the classification 
and tonnage of vessels which were lost : 


No. Tonnage. 

OE ree é 450) 
Propellers ....ccccsecccccess conve @ 3,143 
TUEB.. os cccvecs ensure soccsevees © 565 
ere aawGua ence Sees 9 4,121 
BONED ccscccccaseoese cheustebeavn 2 684 
MENON, cc chodevhacacceceswees 52 11,196 
BB ncctcs vovecersesecevesico 1 469 
PGs snes cece cescevence — | 509 
Total. ....++0. Cebveeseds .+ 86 21,070 


And the following is a summary of the loss of 
life each month : 

March 2; Aprili2; May 33; June 8; July 20; 
August 10; September 27; October 27; Novem- 
ber 86; December 2. Total 182. 

6 


t= From late reports of the British insur- 
ance companies, we learn that in England, the 
income of 111 offices is £13,190,210; the Invested 
Funds in 110 are £84,225,907; and the sums as- 
sured in 104 offices are £326,396,340! The aver- 





taxation of Europe now | age bonus out of premiums paid, added to the 


amounts to £334,000,000 sterling British money | policy, and payable with it, is, in 69 offices, 49 


per annum. 





per cent. ; and in the 8 offices that return profits 








by a reduction of premium only, the average is 
about 42 per cent. The following 6 offices, still 
decline to make any return, either for tables or 
to Parliament: London Assurance, 1720; Royal 
eae ts 1720; Sun, 1810; United Kent, 1824; 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, 1835; and 
Royal Farmers, 1840. Also, the Pelican has 
neglected to make any further return since 1852 ; 
the Law Property since 1858; the International 
since 1860, and the Albert, Emperor, Great 
— Mutual, and the Midland Counties, since 
1864, 


*» 
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t=” A man named James Graham has just 
been convicted at Buffalo, for “falsely makihg, 
forging, altering and counterfeiting an instru- 
ment purporting to be an act of the Travelers’ 
Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn.” The cir- 
cumstances of the case are, briefly, as follows: 
One Thomas C. Hunt, of Nunda, N. Y., started 
from Buffalo for Louisville, Ky., in November, 
1866, and was killed by an accident on the Lake 
Shore Railroad. It is alleged and shown by evi- 
dence that, after hearing of the death of Hunt, 
Graham made out a policy on his life for $6,000, 
in the Hartford company, for which Graham was 
an agent. The policy was dated back, to cover 
the time of the accident. Graham then told the 
widow that the thing was a fraud, but the money 
would be got on it, and if she would divide with 
him, he would perfect the scheme. She claimed 
that the policy was genuine, and refused to make 
the arrangement. It seems that the money was 
obtained of the company, but none of it paid to 
the widow. 


2 
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(3§~ The six leading insurance companies of 
San Francisco, with an aggregate capital of 
$3,750,000, divided $183,000 among stockholders 
during the first six months of 1867. The receipts 
of the existing ten companies in that city during 
the same period amount to $1,054,257, the Pacific 
standing highest on the list. 

* 





(a The application of slate for house fronts, 
is recommended on economical grounds. <An or- 
dinary front of brown free slone, costs about 
$1,800; a beautiful slate front can be furnished 
for less than $1,000; a saving is also obtained in 
the necessary thickness of the supporting wall 
by its use. 








CITY TOPICS. 





AN IMPORTANT LITIGATION. 

A xumBER of the stockholders of the Provident Life Insurance 
Company, of this city, lately instituted against that company 
a suit based on the allegation of some novel and extraurdinary 
facts. The case will be tried—unless the effort now making to 
settle the difficulty shall prove successful—in the Circuit Court 
of this county. 


We are told, in the bill of complaint of Mr. Chas. H. Walker, 
that he was induced to subscribe $5,000 to the stock of this 
‘* provident investment ’’ institution, upon the representation 
that the capital stock of one million dollars had been fully sub- 
scribed. That afterward, the board of directors, having ille- 
gally reduced the nominal capital stock, issued fifteen hundred 
shares of so-called preferred stock, which they generously 
divided among themselves, first paying for the same in seven- 
thirty bonds, and then receiving on said preferred stock ten per 
cent. dividends, beside the coupons on the bonds. That subse- 
quently the board of directors touk the preferred stock, and, 
relieving the holders thereof from liability thereon, then issued 
one thousand shares more of such stock, which was again taken 
principally by the members of the board of directors, and a 
portion of which has lately been taken up and canceled out of 
the money assessed upon the stockholders! It then appears 
that the complainants were assessed five and ten per cent. to 
pay dividends and principal on the so-called preferred stock. 
We are not told who originated this novel mode of sweating a 
stockholder, but assuredly he deserves to be ranked as hardly 
second, in point of cool audacity, to the celebrated Tigg Mon- 
tague, of Anglo-Rengalee Disinterested Loan and Life Insurance 
fame. Indeed, the genius of Montague is utterly eclipsed. 

Further examination of these remarkable disclosures informs 
us that while these unhappy stockholders were undergoing the 
comfortable process of skinning, the company was realizing 
no prcfits and declaring no dividends, though that did not pre- 
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vent the disinterested board of directors from appropriating 
fifty thousand dollars, including coupons on bonds, as dividend 
and interest on their so-called preferred stock. During all this 
time, it seems to have been the chief business of the company 
to be not so wholly innocent of extravagance and mismanage- 
ment as not to prevent the expenses and losses from absorbing 
all the receipts and three-fifths of the original cash capital! In 
this way, and by taking risks which just a little while before 
this exposure aggregated eight million dollars, the company 
modestly claim to have made the munificent sum of four thou- 
sand dollars since December 1, 1866, on a one million dollar 
capital. Wherefore the complainants petition for a receiver 
and injunction, and ask that the affairs of the company be 
closed up. 

It will be interesting to know how these statements will be 
answered, and we shall await further proceedings with impa- 
tience. The public, too, will be curious to know what sort of 
justification will be alleged for the practice of compelling one 
man to pay another man for the rare service of robbing him 
behind his back. The progress of the trial may, at all events, 
prompt the stockholders in some other companies which have 
lately started up in this city to inquire if they too are not en- 
joying a similar opportunity to pay for the gratification of being 
swindled, 





AN INSURANCE COMPANY VERSUS ITS GENERAL 


AGENT. 


AN important suit was commenced, a few days ago, in the 
United States Circuit Court, in this city, wherein the Lorillard 
Fire Insurance Company, of New York, and Mr. George 8. 
Meshurul, General Agent of that Company for Llinois, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Wisconsin, and other Northwestern States, are 
plaintiffand defendant. According to the terms of the con- 
tract, made several years ago, between the company and Mr. 
Meshurul, the latter was to receive a salary of two thousand 
dollars per year and ten per cent. of all net profits arising 
from business within the district allotted to his agency, which 
included the States above mentioned, excepting only Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Milwaukee, and perhaps a few other prom- 
inent cities. It was stipulated that either party could legally 
terminate the contract by giving the other party notice of inten- 
tion thereof at least one month before the close of a fiscal year. 
Late in October or early in November last, the company no- 
tified Mr. Meshurul that it desired to cancel the contract on 
the Jlst of December, meaning, of course, that his services as 
General Agent would not be wanted after that date. Mr. 
Meshurul replied that the fiscal year, as defined in the contract, 
would not end until July 31, 1868, and that, therefore, he 
should meanwhile retain his office and exact from the com- 
pany a compliance with the contract. Thereupon Mr. Mills, 


Secretary of the company, came to Chicago and made a for- | if, like Wemmic, he can say, on crossing the threshold of home 
mal demand of Mr. Meshurul that he should give over tothe | _' : ‘ : 








Few men can solicit successfully on salary. No man would 
want to hunt and fish on a salary; and soliciting is hunting 
and fishing men—learning their habits and haunts, the best 
methods of approach, catching them often by godly guile, for 
their good, as did St. Paul. When one works in this way, he 
learns to like it, and bears his crosses joyfully. 





THE SANITARY REVOLUTION. 


Durine last summer, Chicago rejoiced in having, for the 
first time, an able and efficient board of health, composed of 
honest and energetic men, heartily interested in, and well un- 
derstanding the magnitude of the work before them. The 
wonderfully improved condition of our streets is alone suffici- 
ent to attest how faithfully their work has been done. From 
one of the filthiest cities on the continent, Chicago has now be- 
come one of the cleanest. But this is only a very small por- 
tion of what the board has accomplished. Drainage has been 


| improved; gutters have been cleared out, and their villainous 


contents carted off; disinfectants have been scattered with a 
liberal hand; the slaughter-house nuisance has been materially 
improved; an accurate and careful system of registration has 
been organized ; and, recently, means have been taken to secure 
the gratuitous—and, to the extent of their powers, compulso- 
ry—vaccination of all those who have heretofore neglected it. 
Add to this, the fact that all these results have been accom- 
plished in a community totally unaccustomed to obeying sani- 
tary regulations, and, in quite too many instances, seriously 


| inclined to question the necessity or usefulness of any such 


organisation. Add to this, also, the fact that the members of 
the board, and the superintendent, even, have served the city 
for salaries less than any laborer or scavenger they have em- 
ployed. 

The Chicago Board of Health needs no commendation at our 
hands: their works speak for them; our cleanly, healthy city 
is their highest praise. But when our public servants perform 
their duties as faithfully, efficiently and conscientiously, as have 
the members of the Chicago Board of Health, let us notify them 
of the fact that we value and appreciate their services accord- 
ingly. 





A USEFUL BOOK, 


We observe with pleasure that Ducat's work on ‘‘ The Prac- 


| tice of Underwriting,” published by T. Jones, Jr., at the office 


of the Jneurance Monitor, No. 14 Wall street, New York, just 
passing into the eighth edition, is having an extensive—we 
should say almust universal— circulation among insurance 
agents throughout the country. 

The life of the practical underwriter is one of unintermitting 
work. His cares come with every morning, office duties force 


| him to the limit of his possibilities each hour, and happy is he 


company certain earnings received from ‘policies issued through | 


his agency, amounting to about ten thousand dollars. It 
should be mentioned that the company had pursued the pol- 
icy of direct settlement with all its sub-agents, paying contin- 
gent and ordinary expenses by direct remittance from the 
home office, so that neither a sub-agent nor Mr. Meshurul had 
any power to deduct for expenses from receipts for policies. 
But it seems that Mr. Meshurul, at the time this disagreement 
arose, had accumulated about ten thousand dollars which, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, he would doubtless, have remitted 
to the home office. Met, however, by a demand to vacate his 
position instanter, he refused, and still refuses either to do 
that or pay over the ten thousand dollars due to the company. 
Therefore, the company has commenced an action of trespass 
on the case, laying its damages at fifteen thousand dollars. 
Upon the petition of the plaintiff a capias was issued, and 
Mr. Meshurul was arrested. He was released, however, on 
giving bail in the sum of eighteen thousand dollars. Thus the 
matter stands, 





PAYING SALARIES. 

Wuere there is character and success, it will do. Where 
either are wanting, it is unsafe. There must be a character 
established for industry, untiring and persistent. If not, the 
discouraging difficulties encountered in seeking applications 
drive a man to rest on his salary, and take it easy. No man 
can predict, with any certainty, his success as a life insurance 
solicitor. The best have tried and failed, simply because they 
were not adapted for the work. Somebody defines genius to 
be hard work. We are taught that work will inevitably win. 
Many a man has gone out with this conviction, and toiled 
through weary weeks, to fail ingloriously. 

No man has a right to ask a salary as a solicitor, because he 
has made some other calling a success. Let him try his hand. 
Let him show some indication of what he is capable. Even 
then, he had better fight it out on the line of commission, and 
be his own free man, 





with a smiling face, ‘‘ office life is one thing; home life is 
another.” The man who, amid these cares, can find time to 
produce an exhaustive treatise, interesting and valuable to 
every member of his profession, chastely and elegantly written, 
a standard work of reference, is a public benefactor. General 
Ducat is among the best practical underwriters in this city ; and 
in saying this, we say a good deal, for we think no American 
city contains a more intelligent, energetic, and conscientious 
class of underwriters than Chicago. 

We know, from a critical examination of its contents, that the 
work under notice, containing, as it does, the fruit of a ripe 
experience, and the result of careful reflection, is invaluable to 
every worker in insurance. No insurance agent can afford to 
be without it, for it is filled. with practical views, advice, and 
suggestions, which affect intimately the success and advance- 
ment of those for whom the work was prepared. 





A RELIABLE FIRM. 


Ovr readers will see by reference to the card of Davis, James 
& Co., in this issue, that the name of the agency of James & 
Davis has been changed to Davis, James & Co. Mr. Davis has 
been well and favorably known in Chicago asa reliable and 
successful lawyer. He was appointed by President Lincoln 
United States Pension Agent, which office he held for two 
years, giving entire satisfaction, and before Lis retirement 
received the most flattering testimonials from the Commissioner 
of Pensions. It was this office which developed in Mr. Davis 
the desirable characteristics of executive ability and system, 
and suggested to him the insurance business as the peculiar 
field in which to develop more fully his powers. How well he 
has succeeded has been satisfactorily demonstrated by the fact 
that he has already worked himself to the head of one of the 
oldest and best insurance agencies in this city. Messrs. Requa 
& James have been connected with the agency, respectively, 
three and five years as surveyor and book-keeper. How well 


they have succeeded in their peculiar spheres their many busi- 
ness friends can well attest. The promptness of that firm in 
adjusting and settling losses has won for them from their 





patrons the well merited encomiums, ‘‘ That when we had a 
loss you settled and paid promptly, and yours is the kind of 
agency we want to be insured in.” 





OUR MUSIC HOUSES. 


We believe that the extent of our business in musical instru- 
ments and musical works is one of the things for which Chica- 
go is pre-eminent above any city in the United States. Our 
music houses are among the finest business ornaments of the 
city. In sige and internal elegance, they far surpass the mu- 
sic houses of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. We have 
in this tact, taken in connection with the business of our splen- 
did art establishments and book-stores, substantial evidence of 
the existence and growth of a refined and refining culture in 
the metropolis of the West. The establishment of Mr. W. W. 
Kimball, on the ground floor of the Opera House, at No. 63 
Washington Street, ranks high among the music houses of the 
United States. Having the general agency for the sale of sev- 
eral favorite pianos, melodeons and organs, Mr. Kimball is 
enabled to keep always on exhibition a large assortment of 
musical instrumerts of all the various styles and patterns. 
Some of these, especially the celebrated Lighte piano—which is 
rapidly superseding the work of other fa Pp 
improvements which should commend them to the favor of 
everybody desiring to purchase a rich and beautiful instrument, 
unequaled in tone and durability, at very reasonable prices 
and terms of payment. 





THE UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
' YORK. 


In nothing do insurance companies exhibit greater practical 
wisdom than in the selection of their managing agents, securing, 
whenever possible, men of high culture, enlarged views and 
thorough business habits and education. A company known 
to be successful in securing men of this character to represent 
its interests is already a power, anda large line of policies with 
heavy accumulations is only a question of time. 

The marked success of the Universal Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, is owing, toa considerable extent, to the 
sagacity exhibited in selecting first class men. The stock plan 
of life insurance was never a success io this country until made 
so by the Universal. They have marched to the front among 
the successful companies under the banner of ‘‘ stock plan all 
cash.” Judge Ormsby, formerly president of the Winneshiek 
Fire, although working in a new field of insurance, is already 
reaping large results as Western Manager of the Universal. 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE 
BUILDING. 








THE COMPANY'S NEW 


Tue Commercial Insurance Company of this city is giving 
substantial evidence of its prosperity by erecting one of the 
finest business buildings in Chicago, which will be completed 
and occupied early in February. It is situated on Washington 
street, just west of LaSalle, within a few rods of the spot where 
centre all the trade and commerce of the city, half a block from 
the Chamber of Commerce and Court House, and only a few 
steps from the new and magnificent banking house of the Union 
National Bank. The lot cost $36,000, and the building will 
cost, when finished, about $50,000 more, making $86,000 for 
one of the best business properties in the city, which is fully 
worth at least $125,000. The company, since its organization 
in 1865, has had a splendid and unbroken career of success, 
due to the prudent and able management of its affairs, not less 
than to the high business standing and reputation of its officers, 
directors and stockholders, 


DETECTIVES. 





Tue decadence of integrity in every avenue of public and 
private service can not be too cautiously hemmed in and divest- 
ed of its infectious effect upon all who are in any manner exposed 
to temptation. New and startling forms of knavery are coming 
to light continually. Every day brings up a new sensation. 
The human mind seems to be worried to produce new species of 
cunning to enable the accomplishment of new crimes. Thus it 
happens that those who have control of immense interests are 
required to exercise increased caution in respect to the protec- 
tion of those interests from the depredations of dishonest em- 
ployees. Therefore, those who become sufferers owe it as a 
duty to themselves not less than to society, to exert every pos- 
sible effort to effect detection. We do not know of any better 
means of preventing future crimes than by promptly and per- 
sistently ferreting out the authors of past crimes. Thus much 
we have been led to say in preface to an endorsement and 
recommendation of the well known detective agency of Turtle 
& Co., whose card is published elsewhere in this number of Tuk 
Spectator. Their success in bringing to punishment the 
authors of the great express robbery in this city, two or three 
years ago, and of the Rainforth insurance swindle, as well a3 
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other startling crimes in the North-west, should commend them 
to all who have occasion to employ the aid of rare and une- 
qualed detective skill. 





THE STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


We take from the New York Jnsurance Monitor the following 
deserved notice of the Standard Life Insurance Company, 
which has just established an agency at No. 130 LaSalle 
Street, Oriental Building, in this city, under the management 
of Hatch & Pierce, as General Agents for Illinois. We need 
only add that we heartily endorse the Monitor's commendation 
of this excellent company : 

This is one of the few institutions that is placed by the 
elements of its organization above the reach of failure, mis- 
chance, or icion. Such names as the Hon. E. D. Morgan, 
United States ator, Hon. Geo. Opdyke, late Mayor of this 
city, Hon. Hamilton Fish, late United States Senator and 
Governor of New York, Governor M. Wilkins, Le Grand Lock- 
wood, of Lockwood & Co., bankers, W. 8. Hunt, F. A. Palmer, 
President of the Broadway National Bank, W. H. Guion, of the 
firm of Williams & Guion, and a score of others of correspondent 
celebrity and sterling worth render the company as trust- 
worthy as any in existence, whatever its age, standing, or 
accumulation. 

The poor and the rich may, therefore, with perfect confidence 
and safety, entrust their earnings to the guardianship of this 
excellent savings institution ; and they may do so, too, with an 
advantage and profit which they will hardly realize in another 
ferm of investment, for the distinguished men who constitute 
the nncieus of this company, a few of whose names we have 
enumerated, have taken care to make it superior to others in its 
plan of operation and scope of usefulness. Its system is so 
skilfully adjusted, equitable and beneficial to all, that it can 
not fail to become a popular, favorite and leading life corpora- 
tion even among those that have been formed by adepts out of 
solid material. 

It has been organized for the sole benefit of those who choose 
to number themselves among its insured—to whom all its profits 
go. It is true that it has, for their better security, a guarantee 
fund of $125,000, $100,000: of ‘which is required by law, but 
this — is so judiciously invested as to pay the company 
about 7 per cent. interest thereon—all the stockholders are 
allowed—so that the insured enjoy gratis this additional guar- 
antee of safety. Every sum, no matter how small, placed in 
the Standard Life, is like seed falling into good ground, and 
proves abundantly productive. Nothing—not a dollar—en- 
trusted to it, is sunk or suffered to remain barren. Even the 
indigent, unable to amass yearly or quarterly premiums, by 
depositing their little savings with this Company, with the view 
of en a life policy, will, through the accumulative ope- 
rations of compound interest, be enabled to leave a handsome 
inheritance to their widowed or orphaned heirs. No savings 
bank offers a tithe of the advantage offered by this institution. 
The Standard Life has adopted a non-forfeiture system, which 
by its unequaled liberality and justice, commends itself to the 
cordial approbation of every true friend of life insurance. It 
embraces both endowment and ordinary life policies, and 
effectually prevents misfortune, sickness, or inability to con- 
tinue the payment of premium, from depriving the insured or 
his heirs of the full benefit of any t he has invested in 
insurance in his own or their behalf. The Standard has removed 
all vexatious and unreasonable restrictions on travel and occu- 
pation. It hasin many instances reduced the rates of insurance 
15 to 30 per cent. below those «~dinarily demanded, and, by al- 
lowing its policy holders a loan of one third of the annual pre- 
miums, and by other still more liberal devices and generous pro- 
isions, endeavors to prove itself to be the purest, noblest and 
best friend of all who seek life insurance, or who mainly depend 
upon it in the day of sorrow and bereavement. Its executive 
management, the efficiency of which is guaranteed by the ability 
of its president, Henry H. Elliott, Esq., the energy of its sec- 
retary, James L. Dawes, and the enterprise of its superin- 
tendent of Agencies, Charles White, Esq., will be conducted 
with strict economy and prudence, so as to insure, at an early 
period, an acceptable return to its policy holders in the shape 
of handsome annual dividends, lessening the cost of insuring, 
and rendering it a duty of easy fulfillment. 











THE SPECTATOR: 


An American Review of Insurance, issued on the first day of 
every month, 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY 
CHARLES D. LAKEY ayp JAMES H. GOODSELL, 


No. 43 South Clark Street, lie as a Chicago, Illinois. 


TERMS: 
One copy, one year, payable in advance, - . - 
Single copies - - - 3 


$2.00 
20 








SHERMAN HOUSE, 


Largest, Best, and most Elegant Hotel 
IN THE WEST. 








DAVID A. GAGE and JOHN A. RICE, Proprietors, 
Cor. Clark and Randolph streets, Chicago. 


WM. TURTLE & CO., 


Detective Police Agency, 


No. 8 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 








LEWIS H. DAVIS. 8. F. REQUA, F. 8. JAMES. 


DAVIS, JAMES & CO., 


General Insurance Agents, 


114 La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, 


AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING RELIABLE NEW YORK 
COMPANIES, VIZ.: 


Lorillard Fire Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $1,500,000. 


Phenix Insurance Company, 


Cash Assets, $1,700,000. 


Corn Exchange Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $500,000. 


Atlantic Fire Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $500,000. 


Mercantile Fire Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $250,000. 


All losses at this agency promptly settled and 
paid by 
DAVIS, JAMES & CO. 





8. M. MOORE. A. H. VAN BUREN. J. H. MOORE. 


S. M. MOORE & CO., 


Fire and Marine Insurance, 


49 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


Represent the following Insurance Companies, and are pre- 
pared to insure desirable property to any extent which may 
be required. 


ATLANTIC F. & M. INSURANCE CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. L., 
ASSETS OVER $300,000. 


CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $275,000. 





ENTERPRISE F. & M. INSURANCE CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
ASSETS OVER $1,200,000, 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $1,300,000. 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $1,450,000. 


IRVING FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 
ASSETS OVER $300,000. 


MERCHANTS INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $375,000. 


NARRAGANSETT F. & M. INSURANCE CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 
ASSETS OVER $700,000. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INS.CO., 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 
ASSETS OVER $13,290,000 (gold), 





SPRINGFIELD F. & M. INSURANCE CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
ASSETS OVER $750,000. 















Losses Liberaily Adjusted and Promptly Paid. 
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TNA 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


“g. A. BULKLEY, President. AUSTIN DUNHAM, Vice-Pres't. 
T. 0. ENDERS, Secretary. 


Its success is unparalleled. It is now paying a 50 per cent. 
dividend. It did more than one-tenth the entire business 
reported by 38 Life Insurance Companies to the Insurance 
Superintendent of the State of New York for the year 1566. 

It accommodates the insured by giving credit, during the 
continuance of the policy, for half the premium. Regarding 
the premium note system, read the following additional testi- 
mony from the greatest of American Actuaries, the author of 
the Massachusetts Insurance Laws, and for ten years one of the 
Insurance Commissioners of that State : 

** Bostoy, Nov. 29, 1867. 

‘3. PEDLAR & CO., Montreal: Gentlemen — Premium 
notes, when not exceeding the net value of the policies—or, in 
other words, the unearned net premiums—ARE THE SAFEST 
POSSIBLE ASSETS OF A LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Inasmuch as they are the notes of its creditors, they are a sure 
offset, to their full extent, in case of liquidation. Wi h the 
ordinary premiums, and especially such as are charged by the 
ZEtna, there can be no reasonable doubt of the safety of 50 per 
cent. notes, nor that the solvency of the Company is made 
somewhat MORE SURE by their existence as a considerable 
part of the premium reserve. 

** Very respectfully yours, ELIZUR WRIGHT.” 

Such testimony, from such a source, in addition to that for- 
merly given, ought to forever set at rest the miserable nonsense 
occasionally heard about notes being worthless assets, etc. Jt 
will be seen that this eminent Actuary, WHOSE OPINION IS 
LAW IN INSURANCE matters in the United States, considers 
a company MORE safe by having a certain amount of premium 
notes in possession, than if its assets were in other fluctuating 
forms of security. 

The ZTNA LIFE is worthy of, and asks your patronage. 

AGENTS WANTED. Extra inducements offered to those 
experienced in the business. Apply to 


SAMUEL B. RAYMOND, Cen’! Agent, 
ZETNA BUILDING, 
86 La Salle Street, Chicago, Jil. 





TEALL & FISHER, 
Fire, Marine and Life 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 


No. 94 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





YONKERS AND NEW YORK INSURANCE CO., OF N. Y. 
Cash Assets, $725,000.00 


SANGAMGH INSURANCE CO., OF SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Cash Assets, $250,000.09 


BAPITAL GITY INSURANCE CO., OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
Cush Assets, $250,000.00 


AMERICAN INSURANCE CO, OF PROVIDENCS. R. I. 
Cash Assets, $250,000.00 

GHARTER GAK INSURANCE CO., OF HARTFORD, CT. 
Cash Assets, $200,000.00 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., OF 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Guarantee Capital, $100,000.09, with Surplus. 





Germania Insurance Co., 


OF CHICACO. 


A. BECK, Treasurer. 


FERDINAND JAEGER, President. 
F. A. HOFFMANN, Sec. 


L. BRENTANO, Vice-President. 


No. 51 LA SALLE STREET. 


FRANCIS A. HOFFMANN & CO., Agts. 


BUILDINGS AND THEIR CONTENTS INSURED AGAINST 
LOSS BY FIRE. 





The business of this Company is confined EXCLUSIVELY 
to the 
INSURANCE OF FIRST-CLASS, HEALTHY LIVES, 





Of New York. 


Orrice WestTeRN DeparTMENT : 


21 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO. 


CHARLES GILLMAN SMITH, M.D., Medical Director. 
T. ORMSBEE, - Manager. 


Reversionary Dividends 100 per cent., 


OR 


Cash Dividends in Advance / / 


NO NOTES TAKEN on which the Insured must pay interest, 
OR to be deducted from the amount OF THE 
POLICY at Death. 


ALL POLICIES HAVE A CASH SURRENDER VALUE. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 
THE STOCK PLAN, 


By which the full cash effect of the Premium is rendered 
IMMEDIATE, SECURE, AND CERTAIN, 
In lieu of a Dividend, which is 


DISTANT, CONTINGENT, AND UNCERTAIN. 


Losses Paid in Thirty Days 


After due notice and proof of Death. 


Tue Premiums 


Charged by the UNIVERSAL are as low as the actual experi- 
ence of insured life in this country will justify, and on the 
ordinary Life and Ten-year Non-Forfeiture Policies, are nearly 
ONE THIRD LOWER than those charged by the majority of 
Mutual Companies. 


TRUE. 


‘* The cheapest rates of premium consistent with entire and 
perfect safety to the insured, best subserve the public interests, 
and operate to extend the benefits of these beneficent institu- 
tions. It is needless and expensive to pay over money or 
notes to a Life Assurance Company for the purpose only of 
having the same returned.”—Hon. William Barnes’ Report, 
1861, 





(= All applications for Agencies should be addressed to 
the Manager at Chicago. 


INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Assets, $1,500,000. 
T, L. MILLER, Agent. 


PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON INSURANCE CO., 


Assets, $343,575- 
T. L. MILLER, Agent. 


STANDARD 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Assets, $291,736. 
T. L. MILLER, Agent. 


MERCHANTS 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Assets, $272,028.92. 


T. L. MILLER, Agent. 


$s 
” INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Assets, $227,195-37- 
T. L. MILLER, Agent. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Assets, $4,000,000. 
T. L. MILLER, Agent. 


Office, 70 and 72 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





Lumbermans Insurance Co., 
OF CHICACO. 


Paid up Capital, - - $300,000. 


H. G. POWERS, President. THOS. GOODMAN, Sec'y. 
T. M. AVERY, Vice-President. T. L. MILLER, Agent. 





OFFICE, No. 70 LA SALLE STREET. 





ASSETS — July rst, 1867: 


Cats Or BOD 5 cn dcnndcndadectsueded: osviesnsccus $21,074 5 
OF, Gi, CAMS cediicsindcnetsbdannse vedesenn . 61,762 50 
Bonds and Mortgages ........0000 ——sevescecvece 73,175 00 
Loans secured by U. 8. Bonds and National Bank 
GROEMB, can ssancceses covvccsocce ooséecsconeue 166,400 00 
Debts for Premiums... ..........scceeceeeeeeens 2,330 75 
All other Securities ... .........ceeeeeeseeees eoee 22,527 70 
pe OTITIT Rt $350,270 03 
LIABILITIES: 
Cppees CEE 5 0.050006 cn stvgcvesses contases $12,576 34 
AN cthet NMG F555 6.050 oS sd seo ceed es . bbb Tee - 691 32 
$13,267 66 


DIRECTORS: 


H. G. POWERS, of Durand Brothers & Powers. 
THOMAS M. AVERY, Lumber Merchant. 
THOMAS GOODMAN, Secretary Lumbermans Insurance Co. 
WILLIAM T. ALLEN, of Day, Allen, & Co. 
NATHAN MEARS, of Mears, & Co. 

C. B. SAWYER, of Davis, Sawyer & Co. 

N. LUDINGTON, of N. Ludington & Co. 

8. D. KIMBARK, of Hall, Kimbark &. Co. 

J. SPALDING, of Welles & Spalding. 
WILLIAM B. PHILLIPS, of Goss & Phillips. 
MARTIN RYERSON, Lumber Merchant. 
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THE 


EXCELSIOR LIFE INS. CO., 
63 William St., NEW YORK. 


JOINT STOCK AND MUTUAL. 


OFFICERS: 
SAMUEL T. HOWARD, - - - - - President. 
F. A. PLATT, a eS - - Vice President. 
SIDNEY WARD, - - - - - - Secretary. 
CHAS. N. MORGAN, - - - - - - Actuary. 
ELLIOTT F. SHEPARD, - - - - - Counsel. 


EDMUND FOWLER, M.D., - : - Medical Examiner. 


This Company issues 


ALL GLASSES OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
And grants ANNUITIES. 
A LOAN of One-Third of the Annual Premium is allowed, 
when the Premium exceeds Thirty Dollars. 
Policy Holders participate in the Profits of the Company. 


Dividends are made payable in Cash, or in the reduction of 
future premiums, or to increase the Policy. 


If Loans have been given, Dividends are applied to cancel 
such Loans. 


In addition to the usual payments, the Agent is prepared to 
give a Weekly or Monthly Rate. 


Very liberal terms are given to Agents and Canvassers for 
City or Country. Correspondence is invited with parties desir- 
ing to engage in Life Insurance. 


-——— 


CEO. FARR, Cen’!l. Agent, 
No. 2 (Basement) Major Blook - - - CHICAGO. 


By authority of the State of Missouri. 





THE 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OFFICE, 
No. 513 Olive Street, 


BETWEEN FIFTH AND SIXTH. 





Assets July 1, 1867, $1,950,4.51.92. 


OFFICERS : 
DD, Bg DME 6 vb6cs0te+ ids tedovcss President. 
JAMES H. LUCAS ..... ... cece eens Vice-President. 
WEE, TBR ons cc cadeccceccccesses Secretary, 
WM. N. BENTON...............20000- General Agent. 
DR. JOHN T. HODGEN.............. Consulting Physician. 
CLINE & JAMISON...............---- Legal Advisers. 


WM. M. McPHEETERS, M.D., Examining Physician, at 
Office of the C-mpany, daily, from 
12 to land 3 to 4 P.M. 





DIRECTORS: 


JAMES H. LUCAS, HENRY OVERSTOLZ, 
SAMUEL WILLI, NICH. SCHAEFFER, 
THEODORE LAVEILLE, WILLIAM T. GAY, 
CHAS. H. PECK, WM. C. JAMISON, 
ROBT K. WOODS, R. P. HANENKAMP, 
JULES VALLE, L. H. BAKER, 

GEO. R. ROBINSON, D. A. JANUARY, 
ROB'T E. CARR, : WM. J. LEWIS, 
JOHN F. THORNTON, F. ROZIER, Jx., 
DAVID K. FERGUSON, JACOB TAMM. 
Hox. JOHN HOGAN, 


SAMUEL H. CILBERT, Ceneral Agent 


FOR CHICAGO. 
Room 4, Loomis BI’k, cor. Clark & S. Water sts. 


To Insurance Companies. 


Church, (500dman & Donnelley 





WOULD ANNOUNCE TO THE PUBLIC THAT THEIR 
NEW LOCATION, 
CORNER OF 


Washington and Dearborn Sts., 


CHICAGO, 


is one of the most central in the city, and gives them a 


Newspaper and Book Room 


unsurpassed in the West—furnished with all the conveniences 
for expedition; enabling them to execute Newspaper, Book, 
and Pamphlet work in a superior style, on the shortest notice. 
They make a specialty of 


Brief, Edition, and Stereotype Work, 


and have a 


FIRE PROOF VAULT 


for Stereotype Plates. Some idea may be formed of the pub- 
lishing business of their establishment when they say that 


py 


TWENTY regular periodicals are issued from this one room. 


The Job Department 





| has been fitted up with all the modern improvements and 
| facilities for 


| 


_Insurance and Commercial Printing. 


Their type, borders, and designs, are NEW, to which they 
are constantly adding. They endeavor to EXCEL in 


Wood-Cut, Fine and Colored Printing, 


and invite persons in want of such work, to call and examine 
their specimens. They purchase their paper stuck in large 
quantities from manufacturers, and give their customers the 
benefit. 


The Press Room Machinery 


comprises the best line of presses west of New York. They 
have the large ‘‘ Bible House” press for mammoth newspa- 
pers; the ‘Three Revolution” for fast printing: the ordi- 
nary ‘‘ Hoe” press for general newspaper work; the ‘* Four 
Roller Adams” press for the finest book and cut work ; ‘‘ Two 
Roller Adams” for general books and pamphlets; two of 
Hoe’s ‘‘ Job Cylinders,” and different sizes of the ‘* Franklin,” 
and hand presses for all styles of printing. 


Leroy Cuurca. Epwarp GoopMAN, R. R. DonyeEviey. 





GerThey would refer to Tue Srpecrator as specimen of 
Newspaper Printing. 





R. H. JORDAN & CO. 


AGENTS FOR 


Lamar Fire Insurance Company, ‘ 


NEW YORK. 


American Exchange, 


NEW YORK, 


Maryland Fire, 


BALTIMORE. 


Home Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


CINCINNATI. 


OFFICE, No. 112 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, 





ORGANIZED 


1855. 


CHICAGO FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, N. W. COR. LAKE & CLARK STS. 


CAS TAG Rhing 000 csc cesdssesceeces $200,000 00 
SuRPLuvs, 49,117 86 
ASSETS, Nov. 1, 1867: 


United States bonds $182,704 00 
Loans on mortgage 40,000 





$249,117 36 





DOMMES 5 sou it taitevoocsees 6,066 67 
a. ae ere 9,000 00 
Merchants’ Savings L. & T. Co. stock. 8,400 00 
Office furniture, etc........000-0 see 800 00 

Cash on hand, and due from city cus- 
CONT sicdswisicces Svicccesses 2,677 40 
$259,648 07 


Losses unpaid ........... 
Dividends unpaid........ 
———_ $10,530 21 $249,117 86 
THOMAS CHURCH, Pres‘dent. 
S. P. WALKER, Secretary. 
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Life Insurance, a Savings Institution. 


THE 


Standard Life Insurance Co. 
No. 202 BROADWAY, N. 1”. 


HENRY H. ELLIOTT, President. 


TRUSTEES. 


Hon. E. D. MORGAN, U. 8. Senator. 

Hon. GEORGE OPDYKE, late Mayor of the city of N. York. 

Hon. HAMILTON FISH, late U. 8. Senator and Governor of 
New York. 

GOUVR. M. WILKINS, Castle Hill, Westchester. 

LE GRAND LOCKWOOD, Lockwood & Co., Bankers. 

F. A. PALMER, President of Broadway National Bank. 

WM. H. GUION, Williams & Guion. 

J.B. CORNELL, J. B. & W. W. Cornell. 

RICHARD LATHERS, President Great Western Insurance Co. 

E. H. LUDLOW, E. H. Ludlow & Co. 

HENRY M, TABER, C. C. & H. M. Taber. 

E. B. WESLEY, Banker. 

I. VAN ANDEN, Proprietor Brooklyn Eagle. 

WILLIAM PEET, Miller, Peet, & Opdyke. 

JAS. L. DAWES, Secretary. 

WILSON G. HUNT, late W. G. Hunt & Co. 

JOHN G. MEIGGS, Merchant. 

8. T. SCRANTON, President Oxford Iron Co. 

Cc. ASHWORTH, Banker. 

THEODORE F. RANDOLPH, Coal Merchant. 

THOS. INGHAM, Metal Merchant. 

ROB’T L. TAYLOR, Merchant. 

EUGENE KELLY, Eugene Kelly & Co. 

JAS. C. HOLDEN, Iron Merchant. 

HENRY H. ELLIOTT, President. 


This company has been organized with a view of extending 
every advantage to the insured, which time and experience 
have proven to be just and safe. 

It isa MUTUAL COMPANY PURELY,-all its profits go to 
the insured. Its Stockholders are paid but legal interest, and 
the interest on its invested capital will be applied to pay 
dividends on its stock. 


AFTER TWO FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS HAVE BEEN PAID, 


NOTHING IS OR CAN BE FORFEITED, 


The most liberal course of business will be extended to the 
assured, because the Company, and all its profits and advan- 
tages, are the property of the insured. 


Its advantages are offered to the poor as well as to the rich. 
Those who are unable to pay yearly or quarterly premiums, 
may deposit their little earnings with this Company, as a pay- 
ment on a Life Insurance Policy, and in case of death, princi- 
pal with interest, many times compounded, will be paid to 
survivors. 

Savings Banks pay interest only. This company will pay as 
many dollars for every one paid to it on a Life Insurance 
Policy. 

Agents and canvassers wanted in every city and town in the 
country, to whom liberal and compensating commissions will 
be allowed. 


Hatch & Pierce, Cen’! Ag’ts for Illinois, | 
130 La Salle Street, 


ORIENTAL BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Address, 
JAMES L. DAWES, Secretary. 


CHARLES WHITE, Sup't of Agencies. 


WASHINGTON 
Life Insurance Company, 


98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CYRUS CURTISS........... Le 
MATTHEW MITCHELL. ................ 00+ Vice- President. 
WW B, GNUNE, Misiere,ebdecdhecabedteorse .+» Secretary. 


CASH ASSETS, $1,000,000. 





ENTIRE PROFITS divided among the Policy- Holders. 





POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE 
AFTER TWO ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 





Dividends Annually on Contribution Plan, 


payable in cash or insurance, at the option of the insured, and 
not forfeitable for non-payment of premiums. 


Lire Pottcres Se._r-SusTAINING 


In from 13 to 20 years, according to age. 


This Company issues policies on all the improved plans of 
insurance at rates lower than most other Companies, and offers 
all the advantages of first-class Mutual Companies. 

For particulars, apply to any of the Company’s agents, or to 
the undersigned. 

For agencies, apply to 


PAUL & MASON, 
General Agents for the North-west, 
No. 130 La Salle street, Chicago. 





Garden City Insurance Co., 


OF CHICAGO. 


Capital, - 


- $200,000. 
OFFICE, No. 80 LA SALLE STREET. 


JOHN C. HAINES, Pres't. GEO. SCHNEIDER, Vice-Pres't. 
J. E. CHADWICK, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


GEO. SCHNEIDER, President State Savings’ Institution. 
JARED GAGE, Capitalist. 

H. H. SHUFELDT, of H. H. Shufeldt & Co. 

J. W. PRESTON, of Spruance, Preston & Co. 

JOHN C. HAINES, Esq. 

C. B. SAWYER, of Davis, Sawyer & Co. 

JOHN C. DORE, Commission Merchant. 

C. J. GILBERT, of Gilbert, Updike & Co. 

L. B. SIDWAY, President Turner & Sidway Leather Co. 








SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
August 1, 1867: 


Balance per statement Aug. 1, 1866,............ $1,597,565 43 
Premiums received during the year, $745,721 94 
Received for interest during the year, 117,418 98 868,135 92 





$2,460,701 85 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Paid for claims by death........... $209,000 00 
Paid for surrendered and canceled 
DEEN. csndhede ovecececcdquh ee 76,675 66 
Paid for salaries, medical examina- 
tions, taxes, C6C .......0.0se008 87,425 36 
Paid commission to agents......... 78,451 49 
Paid interest to stockholders....... ,000 00 
Paid for re-insurance...... staan ‘ 678 16 $409,260 67 
$2,051,440 68 
Distribution of Surplus to the Assured, 257,829. 20 
$1,793,611 48 


Deduct estimated accrued interest, Aug. 1, 1866, 55,000 00 

$1,738,611 48 
Add estimated accrued interest, Aug. 1, 1867... 20,000 00 
Deduct guarantee capital redeemed............ 100,000 00 
$1,658,611 48 





ASSETS Aug. 1, 1867, invested as follows, viz. : 








Loan notes with interest accrued............... $478,967 T7 
Mortgages on unincumbered real estate......... 515,122 00 
Teams OR Collnterale, ...s 100 sccccdcccvessccces 75,500 & 
United States securities..............--eeee00 50 08 
New York State bonds .............20000. or ,000 00 
Michigan State bonds...............0seeeeee0% ,000 00 
BUOES GRMN EN QO as 000 cons cnctccencccaseseses 987 18 
Batik S0OGKS 2.65 ccoccccccccesccocccccscvcvecss 327 15 
All other investments ..............ecceeees «0 172 73 
Deferred pr and agents’ balances 075 St 
eee 30T 56 

,611 48 
Number of policies in force Aug. 1, 1867 8,488 
Whole amount at rigk......cccccccsccccccesces 000,928 00 





A. FRISBIE, Agent, 
No. 6 Lombard Block. 


Branch Office 





Puenix Murua. LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


E. FESSENDEN ...............-- President. 
B. O OO. . cake Secretary. 
CHAS. D. LAKEY, Manager, 


43 South Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 


Dr. I. N. DANFORTH, Medical Examiner. 


Assets over... ..$2,000,000. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITING. 


No Extras on Southern Residence. 


No Extras on Residence in Territories. 


Annual Dividends, 50 per cent. 


POLICY HOLDERS ACCOMMODATED WITH LOANS. 


The Puayrx aims to do a safe business. Out of 4,000 new 
risks accepted in 1866, there was but one death. 


Persons in Illinois, outside of Chicago, wishing to obtain 
Agencies for this staunch old company, will address 


HENRY H. KOON, 
State Agent for Illinois. 


te” SOLICITORS WANTED. 





THE 


SPECTATOR. 





Fanuary, 1868 





ah eee 





AGENCY 


OF THE 


Etna Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, - - - $4,500,000 


North American Fire Ins.Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Assets, - - - $400,000 
Security Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
Assets, - - - $1,500,000 
Roger Williams Ins. Co. 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Assets, - - - $200,000 


Dwellings, Furniture, Stores, 
Merchandise, Manufactories, 
Vessels and Cargoes, 
Insured in the above Companies, upon as favorable terms as 
the nature of the risks will admit. 


HUNT & COODWIN, Agents, 
Office 86 La Salle Street, (Etna Building,) 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





. 


IRA HOLMES. W. W. HOLDEN 


J. A. HOLMES. 


INSURANCE ROOMS 


OF 


HOLMES & BROTHER, 
REPRESENTING THE 


Phoenix. National, 


Insurance Co. of North America, 


Norwich, Albany City. 


BUSINESS IN THESE 


Old and Strictly First-class Companies 


SOLICITED. 


Office, 118 La Salle Strect, Mercantile Building. 





ARTHUR C. DUCAT, 
INSURANCE, 


S.W. Corner Randolph & La Salle Sts. 


INSURANCE ON HULLS & CARGOES ON THE LAKES. 
INSURANCE AGAINST FIRE. 
INSURANCE ON THE RIVERS. 
INSURANCE ON CANALS & RAILROADS 





Home Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - - - - - $2,000,000.00 
Assets January 1, 1967, - ° - - 8,645,388.87 
Surplus, - . - - . - 1,645,388.87 


Citizens’ Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, : - - $300,000.00 
Assets January 1, 1867, - - - - - 539,485.43 
Surplus, . - . - - . : 239,485.43 





Manhattan Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. iene 1821.) 


Cash Capital, - ° - - - $500,000.00 
Assets January 1, 1867, - - - + - 1,034, 128.10 
Surplus, - - . - . > - 534,128.10 


Howard Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. a 1825.) 


Cash Capital, . - - $500,000.00 
Assets January 1, 1367, - - - ° 618,468.89 
Surplus, - - - - 118, "463.39 


SPECIAL NOTICE. — All losses adjusted 
and paid at this Agency, without 
reference or delay. 





” A. H. PARSONS, City Agent. 
Capt. W. H. ROUNDS, Marine Inspector. 


ARTHUR C. DUCAT, Agent. 


Cuaries G. Hosart & Co., 


No. 15 Chamber of Commerce, 
| CHICAGO. 


CHARLES G. HOBART. SAMUEL M. NICKERSON, 


Are Agents for the following reliable Companies : 


New England M. Marine Insurance Co. 
BOSTON. 

Assets over $1,000,000. 
American Fire and Marine Ins. Co. 
BOSTON. 

Assets over $650,000 


Independent Fire and M. Ins. Co., 
BOSTON. 
Assets over $325,000. 


North American Fire Insurance Co., 
NEW YORK. 
Assets over $700,000. 


Exce!sior Fire Insurance Company, 
NEW YORK. 
Assets over $300,000. 


Fulton Fire insurance Company, 
NEW YORK. 
Assets over $200,000. 


Fire, Marine, and Inland 
Insurance. 


Chas. G. Hobart & Co. 





T. M. OVIATT. GEO. R. CLARKE. R. P. LAYTON, 


Mutua. BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 


Assets, - - - $15,000,000. 


Dividend, 50 per Cent. 


OVIATT, CLARKE € CO., 
STATE AGENTS FOR ILLINOIS, 


128 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 





BLake & BARRETT, 
Successors to 


B. W. PHILLIPS & CoO., 
Life, Fire, and Marine 


Lnsurance, 


S.W. cor. Randolph and La Salle Sts., 
Second Floor. 


J. H. D. BLAKE. OSCAR W. BARRETT. 


REMOVAL. 
The Office of the 
NORTH AMERICA 


Life Insurance Company 
Of New York, 


Is removed to the Office formerly occupied by Messrs. B. W. 
Phillips & Co., southwest corner Ranglolph and La Salle 


| Streets, second floor, 


BLAKE & BARRETT, 
General Agents. 


Insurance Orrice or B. W. Paiuips & Co. 

The undersigned, having retired from the Agency branch of 
the Insurance business, and transferred the same to Messrs. 
BLAKE & BARRETT, take this opportunity to say to the 
public and patrons of the Companies which we represented, 
that. Messrs. BLake & Barrett will extend to them all the 
accommodations and privileges that characterized the concern 
under our management. The Mr. Barrer of the new firm, 
having been connected with us for a number of years, has the 
experience necessary for the business, and a knowledge of the 
wants of our customers, and, therefore, by the transfer, 
customers need not be apprehensive of any change in the work 


ofthe Agency. Respectfully, 
B. W. PHILLIPS & CO. 








